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PREFACE 

Some  years  ago  I  encountered  a  magazine  sketch  that  told  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  judge  going  back  to  his  old  home  in  Maine  and  stopping 
by  the  wooded  wayside,  as  in  his  boyhood  days,  to  eat  “  iv’ries.”  What 
were  “iv’ries”?  The  word  baffled  me.  No  dictionary  gave  it.  No 
student  of  English  dialects  that  I  knew  could  explain  it. 

A  former  teacher  had  advised  me  once,  if  I  were  ever  in  straits  like 
this,  to  put  the  word  away  in  my  mind  and  wait.  Sometime,  he  said, 
I  would  be  sure  to  come  across  it  again  in  an  unexpected  way. 

About  five  years  after  reading  about  the  judge  and  his  taste  for 
“  iv’ries,”  I  was  sitting  on  deck,  returning  from  England  in  late 
August.  A  young  man  threw  himself  into  the  steamer-chair  next  to 
mine.  Almost  his  first  remark  was :  “  I  am  leaving  my  father  and 
mother  in  England  and  going  home,  because  I  want  to  eat  iv’ries  in 
Maine.”  I  sat  up  in  my  chair.  “What  are  iv’ries?”  I  asked.  “It 
is  the  name  for  the  little  checkerberries  before  they  turn  red.  They 
are  ivories.” 

This  incident  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  recall  the  sayings  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  my  childhood,  sayings  and  teachings  that  have  proved  their 
truth  as  life  went  on.  Among  the  old  maxims  was  one  which  read: 
“Conversation  is  a  pleasant  pastime,”  and  another:  “Writing  is 
eternal.”  Often  I  have  spent  pleasant  hours  recalling  with  others 
these  memories  of  an  Amherst  childhood.  I  put  them  now  into  writing 
so  that  they  may  last  as  long  as  there  are  any  who  return  to  that 
lovely  countryside  with  a  taste  for  “  iv’ries.” 

M.  A.  A. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE 


IN  offering  these  reminiscences  of  old  Amherst  days,  I  am  giving 
the  impressions  of  my  early  life  in  that  beautiful  town.  There  are 
incidents  which  stand  out  unforgettable.  When  I  was  about  seven 
years  old,  Professor  Julius  Seelye  took  me  on  his  knee  and  looked  down 
at  me  through  his  great  spectacles  and  said,  “  I  want  you  to  have  a 
good  memory.”  He  was  interested  in  me  because  I  used  to  play  with 
his  children  around  his  big  fish  pond  in  the  rear  of  his  grounds,  and 
because  he  knew  my  father  and  mother.  “  Now  the  way  to  have  a 
good  memory,”  said  Professor  Seelye,  “  is  never  to  allow  yourself  to 
forget  anything  you  have  seen  or  heard.  Sometimes  you  will  have  to 
sit  down  and  think  a  long  time  before  you  can  recall  a  thing  once 
known,  but  if  you  think  long  enough  and  make  this  your  habit,  you 
will  surely  recall  what  you  desire.  Whatever  you  have  once  had  in  your 
mind  is  never  lost.” 

His  words  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  I  began  practising  them. 
They  led  me  to  discover  a  prescription  for  putting  myself  to  sleep  that 
has  never  failed.  If  you  cannot  sleep,  try  to  recall  every  detail  of  the 
usual  walk  you  took  as  early  in  life  as  you  can  remember  —  every  rough 
stone,  every  tree,  every  bit  of  fence,  every  house  you  passed.  This  recipe 
has  helped  to  keep  fresh  these  pictures  of  my  daily  life  in  Amherst. 

How  often  in  later  years  have  I  gone  forth,  in  memory,  from  our 
big  front  door  down  the  broad  stone  doorsteps,  where  my  brother  and  I 
used  to  crack  nuts,  down  the  brick  path  with  moss  between  the  bricks  — 
a  sprig  of  grass  —  I  stoop  and  pick  it  out  —  past  the  big  buttonwood 
tree,  with  its  buttons  on  the  lawn,  and  bits  of  bark  too,  and  twigs  (or, 
if  I  choose  a  June  day,  I  look  up  at  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  rose  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  the  height  of  the  buttonwood  tree,  and  down  to  find  a  robin 
on  the  lawn  with  a  big  blackheart  cherry  from  our  cherished  tree) 
out  through  the  broad  white  gate  on  to  the  street  with  its  flagstone 
sidewalk.  I  seem  to  see  the  flagstones  as  the  students  in  some  prank 
turned  them  up  one  moonlight  night,  until  the  whole  street  looked  like 
a  cemetery.  Then  across  the  Common  —  now  the  close-clipped  village 
green  —  by  the  little  narrow  footpath,  through  grass  grown  high,  amid 
clover  blossoms  and  daisies,  bumblebees  and  butterflies  everywhere,  a 
“devil’s  darning-needle”  shooting  by, —  to  the  clump  of  blue  star- 
grass,  where  I  stop  (in  front  of  the  Lord  Jeffery  of  today)  to  pick 
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white  violets  and  wild  strawberry  blooms  in  the  marshy  ground.  I  go 
no  farther;  the  calm  of  the  Pelham  Hills  has  come  upon  me,  and  I 
sleep. 

Our  house  in  Amherst  was  built  in  1821-22  for  the  first  President  of 
Amherst  College,  and  was  always  known  as  the  First  President’s 
House.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  country  round  when  it  was  finished, 
for  it  had  no  posts  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms  —  the  first  house  ever 
seen  without  them  by  the  country  folk.  The  large  panes  of  glass  in  the 
windows,  also,  were  new  to  them.  There  were  nine  open  fireplaces 
in  it.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  double  brick,  making  the  house 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  and  the  window  seats  were 
correspondingly  deep.  President  Moore  died  in  this  house.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  President  Humphrey,  lived  here  until,  in  1834,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House  was  erected  opposite  the  college  grounds. 

The  trustees  then  sold  the  First  President’s  House  to  William  C. 
Fowler,  who  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  and  who  came 
to  Amherst  in  1838.  There  is  no  record  of  any  occupant  of  the  house 
in  the  interim.  Professor  Fowler  married  the  daughter  of  Noah 
Webster. 

One  day  in  1858  Professor  Fowler  said  to  my  father:  “Adams,  I 
hear  you  are  to  be  married  soon.  I  am  going  to  sell  my  house,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  you  buy  it.”  So  my  father  bought  the  house,  and 
we  lived  there  until  1879;  then  it  was  sold  to  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity 
and  we  removed  to  a  neighboring  town. 

Psi  U.  added  a  third  story,  and  made  use  of  the  building  until  1912, 
when  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  present  fraternity  house. 
Thanks  to  Allen  Cox,  the  architect  of  the  new  house,  the  three  old 
buttonwood  or  sycamore  trees  are  standing  today.  They  were  brought 
down  from  Sunderland  in  1821  and,  according  to  family  tradition, 
were  fifty  years  old  when  transplanted.  The  old  farmers  said  that 
they  would  not  live,  but  they  are  still  sturdy  trees.  Beneath  the  center 
tree  lies  our  dog  Prince,  who  was  run  over  by  the  New  London  North¬ 
ern  train  —  so  slow  a  train  that  we  never  thought  it  possible  that  it 
could  run  over  a  living  thing. 

The  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  house,  to  the  left  as  you 
entered,  was  the  President’s  study.  Here  for  a  long  time  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  and  students  came  with  fear  and  trembling  to  receive 
official  reprimands.  The  study  could  also  be  entered  by  an  outside  door 
at  the  south.  This  entrance,  though  not  so  pretentious  as  the  front 
door,  had  broad  stone  steps  with  iron  scrapers  for  muddy  boots.  A 
beautiful  single  red  rose  grew  with  southern  luxuriance  on  a  trellis 
above  it. 
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Professor  Fowler  would  have  no  door  cut  from  the  library  into 
the  adjoining  dining-room  because  he  said  the  charm  of  taking  a  lady 
on  your  arm  into  the  long,  broad  hall,  and  so  to  the  dining-room,  would 
be  lost.  This  cutting  of  a  door  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
in  several  faculty  houses.  It  was  rumored  that  one  professor  said  that 
his  wife  wanted  a  door  cut  from  the  parlor  into  the  dining-room  and 
he  did  not  want  it  cut,  so  they  compromised  and  did  not  cut  the  door. 

In  our  kitchen  was  the  table  upon  which  Noah  Webster  wrote  some 
of  the  dictionary  while  staying  with  the  Fowlers.  It  was  a  plain 
English  deal  table.  My  brother  and  I  always  cut  the  candy  on  it  when 
we  had  a  candy-pull,  a  favorite  entertainment  for  young  people  in  those 
days.  There,  too,  stood  a  highboy  —  we  used  it  then  for  a  tool  chest  — 
that  had  belonged  to  General  Mack.  His  widow,  the  daughter  of 
Reverend  David  Parsons,  gave  it  to  my  grandmother.  There  was  an 
enormous  fireplace  in  our  kitchen,  and  back  of  the  fire-board  we  kept 
the  original  kettle  and  crane.  When  the  fire-board  was  down,  the  high 
mantel  made  a  favorite  retreat  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  game  of  blind 
man’s  buff.  Eugene  Field,  when  he  came  back  to  Amherst  for  a  visit, 
loved  to  play  this  game.  I  can  feel  his  long  hand  now  almost  grasping 
me  as  his  lank  form  sped  behind  me  up  the  stairs.  Then  there  was  the 
much  coveted  slide  down  the  banisters,  Eugene  Field  leading  the  way. 
He  was  a  great  playmate.  He  assured  us  that  somersaults  were  a  very 
healthy  exercise,  and  that  we  should  never  go  around  a  bed  or  chair 
if  we  could  somersault  it.  We  were  apt  disciples,  and  so  there  were 
nice  little  round  hollows  on  all  the  best  counterpaned  beds  which  our 
frolicking  heads  went  over.  The  elders  frowned  upon  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  there  was  in  Amherst  a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  youth  and  of 
sympathy  with  its  occasional  outbursts. 

Both  Eugene  Field  and  his  brother  “  Rosie  ”  were  in  my  mother’s 
Sunday  school  class.  Eugene,  as  usual,  was  “  not  bad,  just  full  of  the 
Old  Nick.”  Our  house  looked  as  though  a  whirlwind  had  blown 
through  it  after  that  class  came  to  supper.  But  Eugene  Field  remem¬ 
bered  the  good  times  he  had  on  these  occasions,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  came  to  call  on  my  mother  when  he  chanced  to  be  near  our 
home.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Jones,  lived  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue 
and  Amity  Street,  and  it  was  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  French,  who 
was  really  his  guardian.  He  used  to  appear  in  Amherst  at  any  time 
unannounced,  often  coming  in  on  a  late  train  from  Northampton. 
On  one  occasion  he  rang  the  bell  of  the  front  door  of  his  aunt’s  house 
at  midnight  and  shouted  down  the  quiet  street,  “  Let  me  in,  Auntie. 
I’m  married.”  That  was  the  first  they  knew  of  his  taking  a  wife. 
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There  were  many  informal  gatherings  among  the  congenial  spirits 
of  the  younger  people,  sugaring-offs  at  Plumtrees,  sleigh-rides  to 
Pelham,  fishing  parties  to  Belchertown,  which  yielded  such  fish  as 
“  pumpkin-seeds  ”  and  bullheads  and  occasional  pickerel;  watermelon 
parties  at  South  Amherst,  picnics  at  Shutesbury,  where  steak  was 
broiled  in  the  open  and  sweet  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes  and  coffee 
boiled  with  an  aroma  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  tin  coffee¬ 
pot  over  a  blazing  log.  The  big  yellow  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  that 
ran  between  Amherst  and  Northampton  was  available  for  these  pic¬ 
nics.  Another  favorite  drive  was  to  Whately  Glen,  where  there  was 
real  sport  in  clambering  over  the  rocks  and  big  moss-covered  boulders 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  One  had  to  be  sure-footed  to  escape  pools  and 
tiny  waterfalls.  We  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cardinal  flower  in  its 
sheltered  haunt,  and  sometimes  a  fringed  gentian.  The  countryside 
meant  much  to  us.  To  know  the  beauty  of  Amherst  one  must  have 
looked  upon  the  July  meadows  filled  with  nodding  lilies  and  meadow- 
rue,  and  seen  the  sunrise  on  the  Pelham  Hills,  and  watched  the  setting 
sun  burning  in  glory  on  the  many-paned  windows  of  the  old  Orient 
House. 

In  the  evening  there  was  much  calling  among  the  older  people  and 
reading  aloud  from  Tupper’s  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  Young’s 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,”  Herbert  and  Pollok  and 
Shakespeare.  Both  in  conversation  and  in  letters  the  English  poets 
were  frequently  quoted.  One  closed  a  letter  then,  not  with  modern 
abruptness,  but  with  a  gentle  paragraph  beginning,  “  My  wood  fire 
burns  low  and  I  must  bid  you  good-night.” 

The  most  beautiful  woman  who  ever  went  out  of  Amherst,  so  people 
said,  once  lived  in  our  house,  Emily  Fowler,  Professor  Fowler’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  married  Gordon  L.  Ford,  and  was  the  mother  of  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  and  Worthington  Ford.  Her  wedding  cards  are  before 
me  now,  on  glazed  paper,  and  in  an  envelope  with  a  tiny  edge  of  silver 
lace,  a  touch  of  city  elegance.  Emily  Fowler’s  girlhood  friends  in¬ 
cluded  Helen  Hunt  and  Emily  Dickinson,  leading  spirits  among  the 
young  ladies  who  were  invited  to  levees,  as  the  college  receptions  were 
then  called. 

Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Mary  French,  already  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Eugene  Field,  entertained  delightfully.  Miss  French 
had  much  the  same  charm  of  manner  that  Emily  Fowler  was  said  to 
have,  and  her  evening  parties  were  the  most  brilliant  in  Amherst.  She 
and  her  mother  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  hospitality  that  put  everyone 
at  ease.  Their  big  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  for  an  evening  com¬ 
pany.  “  Lights  and  flowers  everywhere,  and  to  make  your  way  through 
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the  company  and  speak  to  everyone,’ ’  was  Miss  French’s  formula  for  a 
successful  hostess.  She  arranged  hanging  baskets  in  the  windows,  filled 
with  bright  red  salvias  or  other  gay  flowers  that  gave  a  gracious  accent 
to  the  long  white  lace  curtains  that  hung  from  the  high  ceiling.  There 
were  masses  of  beautiful  flowers  all  through  the  rooms,  and  bouton¬ 
nieres  in  the  hall  for  the  gentlemen  as  they  entered,  and  sometimes 
camellias  for  the  ladies’  hair. 

Helen  Hunt  was  a  familiar  name  in  my  childhood.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Fiske.  The  charm  of  her  overflowing  spirit  and 
the  grace  with  which  she  received  her  father’s  guests  at  Commencement 
time  were  still  remembered. 

Emily  Dickinson,  always  Miss  Emily  to  us,  was  living  in  retirement 
at  the  time  I  was  born.  I  was  one  of  the  children  who  played  in  her 
yard  and  to  whom  she  gave  cookies  out  of  the  pantry  window.  I  can 
see  her  now  in  her  eager  way  handing  the  cookies  to  us  through  the 
half-open  shutters.  Her  father,  the  Hon.  Edward  Dickinson,  had  the 
best  woodpile  in  Amherst,  and  how  we  loved  to  play  on  it !  He  was  a 
stern  man  to  look  upon,  most  dignified  and  elegant  in  tall,  shining  gray 
beaver  and  a  stock  and  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane.  Once  he  unbent. 
After  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  the  boys  of  the  town  had  a  big  bon¬ 
fire  to  celebrate  the  event.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  youngsters 
met  him  as  he  walked  up  the  street  for  his  morning’s  mail  and  said, 
“  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  was  a  fine  bonfire  we  had  last  night.”  The  new 
Congressman  replied,  “  Yes,  but  I  saw  that  my  woodpile  had  grown 
very  small  during  the  night.” 

Miss  Emily’s  garden  had  a  touch  that  no  one  else’s  had.  I  think 
that  others  planted  gardens  with  lemon  verbenas,  jockey  club,  sweet 
clover,  and  star  of  Bethlehem  because  Miss  Emily  had  them  in  her 
garden.  But  the  day  lily  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  real  Amherst 
flower,  not  so  often  cherished  in  other  places.  You  will  recall  that 
Miss  Emily  once  put  two  day  lilies  in  the  hand  of  a  caller  as  her  intro¬ 
duction.  I  carried  to  our  friends  many  bunches.  We  often  picked  fifty 
in  a  morning  from  the  large  clump  at  the  south  corner  of  our  house. 
As  long  as  the  season  lasted  a  silver  cup  was  filled  with  them  and  placed 
on  the  marble-topped  table  in  our  parlor.  Every  morning  in  summer, 
too,  there  was  put  in  the  parlor,  in  a  graceful  glass  vase,  heliotrope, 
skeleton  geranium,  lemon  verbena,  mignonette,  and  a  Bon  Silene  rose. 
Those  Bon  Silene  roses  are  quite  out  of  style  now.  They  tell  your  age, 
if  you  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Austin  Dickinson,  brother  of  Miss  Emily,  had  what  Miss 
Emily  possessed,  the  instinctive  Dickinson  taste.  He  was  the  early 
beautifier  of  the  town  of  Amherst.  He  knew  the  utility  and  the  beauty 
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of  trees.  Not  only  was  he  among  the  first  to  make  his  own  grounds 
beautiful,  but  he  extended  his  care  to  the  village  green  and  the  college 
campus,  which  owe  the  adornment  of  trees  to  him. 

College  Hall  was  the  meeting-house  until  1868,  when  the  village 
church  was  built.  It  is  a  historic  place  for  me.  I  was  baptized  in 
College  Hall  while  it  was  still  the  meeting-house,  and  later,  after  it 
had  become  college  property,  I  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  May  there, 
and  afterwards  wound  the  Maypole  and  led  the  dancing.  To  have  a 
Maypole  dance  in  College  Hall  did  not  seem  quite  right  to  the  older 
villagers  then. 

There  was  a  Puritan  feeling  about  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath. 
Elderly  people  who  wrote  letters  to  family  friends  on  Sunday  dated 
them  as  of  Saturday.  They  knew  that  the  Lord  knew  what  they  did, 
but  example  in  daily  conduct  was  necessary  for  youth.  “  Example 
thundered.”  A  storm  of  disapproval  went  up  from  Amherst  when  it 
was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  Sunday  issue  of  the  Springfield 
Republican ,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  editor,  Mr.  Sam 
Bowles,  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  his  paper  the  gospel  to  many 
families  in  town.  One  professor  was  heard  to  say,  however,  that  he 
suffered  six  days  a  week  from  the  Springfield  Republican ,  and  wished 
to  be  delivered  from  it  on  the  seventh  day.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  college  professor’s  independence  of  thought.  As  this 
particular  professor  was  stricken  with  a  severe  illness  of  the  brain  the 
next  day  after  this  burst  of  righteous  indignation,  it  was  thought  that 
his  head  was  not  level  when  he  made  the  indictment.  Many  therefore 
deserted  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  and  agreed  to  have  the  Sunday 
paper  delivered  by  a  boy  on  Sunday,  but  they  were  careful  not  to  read 
it  or  to  pay  for  it  until  Monday.  One  excellent  lady  said  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  it  very  good  reading,  quite  as  interesting  as  the  Missionary 
Herald.  She  was  the  one  who  always  marked  an  article  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Herald  as  “  read,”  for  fear  she  might  inadvertently  read  it  a  second 
time. 

We  were  allowed  to  take  a  walk  late  on  Sunday  afternoon.  After 
the  chimes  were  given  to  the  College  Church,  we  would  sit  on  the 
steps  of  our  south  door  and  wait  for  the  first  peal  of  the  bells.  Then 
we  would  walk  through  the  college  grounds,  past  the  old  observa¬ 
tory  —  the  Octagon  —  to  the  small  formal  garden  where  Sabrina  was 
queen.  She  was  one  of  the  friends  to  be  greeted  as  we  passed.  The 
garden  where  she  stood  had  a  border  of  tall  yellow  lilies  with  deep 
cups  and  dark  purple  fleurs-de-lis.  We  went  on  past  North  College 
and  the  Barrett  Gymnasium  to  the  slope  by  the  College  Church,  where 
we  picked  up  shagbarks  and  chestnuts  in  their  season ;  then  through  the 
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grove  to  the  old  well  for  a  drink  of  cool  water.  Then  we  walked 
around  the  Appleton  Cabinet.  I  had  some  knowledge  of  what  the 
museum  contained.  Whenever  we  had  guests  it  was  my  duty  to  escort 
them  through  the  Cabinet,  past  case  after  case  of  insects  and  shells 
and  minerals  and  birds,  past  slabs  with  tracks  of  dinosaurs  and  prints 
of  raindrops  that  fell  before  man  was  on  the  earth,  until  we  reached 
what  I  considered  the  Mecca  of  our  pilgrimage,  a  big  gorilla  in  a  glass 
case,  shot  through  the  heart.  His  life’s  blood  flowed  out  in  what  looked 
like  red  sealing-wax.  He  stood  erect,  a  broken  gun  gripped  in  his  paws. 
This  walk,  as  we  turned  homeward  past  the  Chapel,  almost  encircled 
the  campus  of  that  day. 

The  college  professors  preached  in  neighboring  towns  on  Sunday  and 
there  were  rumors  of  their  prowess.  There  was  one  professor  who  was 
so  skillful  that  he  could  turn  over  the  leaf  of  his  sermon  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  more  elegantly  than  any  preacher 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  He  had  a  “  vegetable  sermon  ”  that  he 
preached  again  and  again  for  large  remuneration.  He  said  that  no 
crop  ever  yielded  such  a  return  as  that  sermon. 

The  preacher  that  we  knew  best  was  the  minister  of  the  village 
church,  Reverend  Mr.  Jenkins.  There  was  a  door  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church  with  rich  red  hangings,  leading  to  the  parsonage. 
Through  this  entrance  came  the  pastor,  a  handsome,  dignified  man,  a 
few  minutes  before  the  morning  service.  He  had  the  gift  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  as  he  read  them.  No  one  else  whom  I  heard  in 
those  days  interrupted  the  reading  of  Scriptures  with  comment.  Often 
there  was  a  children’s  sermon  in  his  explanations.  To  their  adult 
congregations  the  ministers  preached  arrow-striking  sermons  then.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  certain  rich  man  spent  the  Sunday  in  Amherst 
while  he  was  putting  through  a  great  cotton  deal  that  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  his  wealth.  Telegrams  were  coming  to  him  all  day.  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Phillips  of  Worcester  preached  that  day  upon  the  subject, 
“  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 
The  rich  man  seemed  depressed  after  he  heard  the  sermon,  and  took 
an  early  Monday  train  out  of  town. 

The  etiquette  of  hymn  books  was  a  very  subtle  thing,  and  all  my 
life  I  have  had  uncomfortable  moments  for  fear  I  was  not  doing  the 
right  thing  in  a  stranger’s  pew.  The  pew  belonged  to  the  owner;  a 
visitor  must  not  take  a  hymn  book  from  the  rack  but  must  wait  for 
the  hostess  to  hand  her  the  open  book.  At  the  end  of  the  service  the 
book  must  be  returned  to  the  hostess,  not  to  the  rack,  with  gracious 
thanks. 
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There  was  no  Sunday  school  at  the  College  Church  for  the  families 
of  the  faculty,  and  so  the  children  of  the  professors  all  went  to  the 
colored  Sunday  school  in  Zion’s  Chapel,  just  back  of  College  Hall. 
The  superintendent  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
professors.  Once  the  colored  boys  wanted  to  hold  an  exhibition.  They 
proposed  to  march  in  with  Miss  Snell  at  the  head  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  all  singing,  “  See  the  hostile  host  advancing,  Satan  leading  on.” 
Friends  tried  to  dissuade  Miss  Snell  from  such  an  indignity,  but  she 
had  the  New  England  conscience  and  said  that  as  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  she  must  carry  out  her  promise  to  the  boys  to  sing 
the  hymn  of  their  choice.  She  was  firm.  So  some  of  the  professors 
kidnapped  her  on  the  eve  of  the  performance,  and  thus  saved  the  day. 

Reverend  Henry  F.  Allen,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  was  the  admired  rector  of  Grace  Church.  So  great 
was  the  friendship  between  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
men,  and  the  members  of  their  parishes,  that  the  Congregational 
Church  was  celebrating  Easter  at  that  early  date.  The  Prayer  Book 
was  always  used  in  a  school  I  attended  conducted  by  a  young  English¬ 
man  who  later  became  a  professor  in  Smith  College,  Professor  H. 
Norman  Gardiner.  I  did  not  realize  that  the  reading  from  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Prayer  Book  was  a  real  education  for  us  until  I  heard  a  promi¬ 
nent  Episcopalian  in  Boston  say  in  a  public  lecture  that  she  never  saw 
a  Prayer  Book  until  she  was  thirty  years  old.  She  was  born  in  New 
England.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  in  Amherst  sixty 
years  ago.  Only  occasionally  were  we  aware  of  doctrinal  differences. 
I  recall  a  small  evening  party  at  which  Mr.  Allen  seemed  very  sad. 
One  of  his  warm  friends  asked  him  if  he  were  not  well.  He  said,  “  I 
grieve  to  think  that  I  shall  never  have  the  companionship  of  these  dear 
friends  in  the  next  world.”  He  believed  that  their  creeds  would  keep 
them  apart  in  the  life  beyond. 

Mrs.  Allen  used  to  give  dances  at  her  house  on  Lincoln  Avenue.  I 
went  once  with  my  father.  We  danced  the  lancers  and  the  Virginia 
reel  together.  I  was  a  child  of  ten  and  wore  a  blue  serge  dress  and 
lemon-colored  kid  gloves.  Every  lady  wore  gloves  in  company.  A  few 
wore  white  kid  gloves  to  church  sociables,  but  the  many  did  not  squan¬ 
der  white  kid  gloves  on  such  occasions.  The  children  were  frequently 
asked  with  their  parents  to  evening  parties  and  “  handed  teas.”  The 
latter  consisted  invariably  of  escalloped  oysters,  chicken  salad,  cold 
tongue,  rolls,  pickled  oysters,  sometimes  peaches  and  cream,  and  gold 
and  silver  cake,  or  sponge  cake,  and  sometimes  ice  cream,  though  it  was 
more  frequently  a  frozen  custard  than  a  rich  cream.  Mrs.  Allen  insti¬ 
tuted  game  suppers  such  as  had  never  been  in  fashion  in  Amherst. 
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These  were  exclusively  for  grown-ups,  a  small  but  hilarious  company, 
for  Mrs.  Allen  found  life  in  Amherst  dull. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  with  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  I  came 
in  on  the  train  and  took  my  seat  in  the  one  town  hack  at  the  station, 
when  there  got  in  and  sat  on  the  seat  beside  me  a  serene  personage  in 
gray  pongee  with  a  big  drab  bonnet.  I  think  that  she  did  not  speak 
to  me.  She  sat  stiffly  erect,  holding  on  to  her  umbrella.  When  we 
turned  into  Mrs.  Allen’s  yard,  I  knew  that  my  companion  was  the 
great  object  of  my  childish  admiration,  the  author  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  We  drove  so  quickly  through  the  curving  carriage  entrance, 
past  the  group  of  tall  hemlock  trees,  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  out  of  the 
hack  and  at  her  daughter’s  front  door  before  I  could  catch  my  breath. 
Her  husband,  Reverend  Mr.  Stowe,  frequently  preached  in  the  village 
church  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  Amherst. 

Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  the  distinguished  botanist  who  gave 
his  name  to  Tuckerman’s  Ravine  on  Mt.  Washington,  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  of  the  village.  Any  afternoon  in  the  early  seven¬ 
ties,  about  four  o’clock,  one  could  see  him  walking  from  his  beautiful 
gray  stone  house  south  of  the  Chapel  up  to  the  Agricultural  College, 
his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm  and  trying  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  a 
little  fox  terrier  close  at  his  heels.  He  walked  as  lightly  as  a  youthful 
mountaineer,  and  you  could  picture  him  blazing  a  trail  where  another 
would  fear  to  go.  He  grew  the  English  violet  out  of  doors;  others 
were  not  so  successful  in  bringing  the  coveted  clumps  through  an 
Amherst  winter.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuckerman  gave  delightful 
parties,  many  of  them  on  their  lawn,  where  there  were  contests  in 
archery,  bowling,  croquet,  and  tennis.  There  was  always  brilliant  con¬ 
versation  among  the  “  grown-ups  ”  on  these  occasions.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  invention  of  the  telephone  was  announced, 
Professor  Elwell  stretched  a  wire  from  President  Seelye’s  house  to 
Professor  Tuckerman’s,  and  Bessie  Seelye  (Professor  Seelye  Bixler’s 
mother)  in  her  own  home  played  upon  the  piano.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  we  heard  the  notes  with  wonder.  The  Tuckermans  had 
asked  in  a  few  children,  the  Estys  and  Seelyes  and  Hitchcocks. 

Another  botanist,  Professor  Jesup,  later  of  Dartmouth  College,  was 
a  minister  whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  on  with  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  had  rooms  in  the  house  next  to  ours,  overlooking  my  croquet 
ground  on  the  south.  On  the  mossy  bank  under  his  windows  he  had  set 
out  many  of  the  wild  flowers  and  ferns  that  grew  about  Amherst,  as 
he  found  them  in  his  tramps  over  the  mountains  and  along  Rattlesnake 
Gutter  in  Sunderland.  He  used  to  wear  a  gray  and  purple  velvet  dress¬ 
ing-gown  in  his  study,  and  when  he  found  some  treasure  under  his 
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microscope,  he  would  run  across  the  croquet  ground  to  our  house, 
hatless,  with  dressing-gown  flying.  We  never  saw  him  at  any  other 
time  without  his  tall,  shining  beaver.  He  even  wore  that  on  tramps, 
I  think.  He  would  ask  my  brother  and  me  to  come  over  and  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  what  he  had  found.  He  asked  the  children  oftener 
than  their  elders  to  look  through  his  microscope.  He  taught  us  the 
names  and  haunts  of  the  flowers  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  we  in 
turn  always  brought  home  in  our  fishing  baskets  some  flowers  for  the 
Professor.  It  might  be  a  sprig  of  pinkest  arbutus  gathered  from  the 
moss  hidden  under  the  needles  of  a  stately  pine  at  Orient  Springs,  or 
a  bluebell,  mixed  in  with  the  dace  and  “  pumpkin-seeds  ”  we  had 
caught.  Today  every  fisherman’s  basket,  filled  though  it  be  with 
speckled  beauties,  seems  wanting  to  me  if  there  is  not  in  it  a  treasure 
from  the  brink  of  the  stream. 

We  did  not  have  the  mystery  stories  that  children  delight  in  now, 
but  there  were  mysterious  sayings  among  the  older  people  which  we 
knew  from  the  twinkle  in  their  eyes  contained  jokes  that  we  could 
not  fathom.  Every  time  we  drove  to  Northampton  in  the  carryall, 
we  passed  that  wonderful  gilded  rooster  that  whizzed  and  whirred  on 
top  of  the  Christopher  Wren  steeple  of  the  Old  Hadley  Church.  The 
people  of  Hadley  said  that  it  crowed  every  time  it  heard  the  other 
roosters  crow.  “  How  can  that  be?  ”  we  questioned.  Their  answer 
was  only  a  laugh.  And  then  there  was  an  inhabitant  of  Hadley  who 
said  that  if  we  ate  the  horse-radish  which  grew  by  her  barn,  it  would 
make  us  smart.  How  often  I  have  longed  for  this  magic  herb  at  din¬ 
ner  parties,  when  the  butler  served  horse-radish  sauce  foaming  white 
in  a  silver  bowl. 

Day  by  day  those  early  years  in  Amherst  glided  by.  Springing  up 
along  the  path  that  memory  traces  through  spring  and  sunshine, 
through  long  summer  hours  and  short  winter  days,  are  these  recollec¬ 
tions  of  old  friends  that  have  refreshed  me.  Perhaps  they  are  immortal 
in  the  proper  sense  —  a  great  company  who  inspired  one  to  be  faithful 
to  duty  as  one  saw  it.  Always  I  see  them  in  their  integrity  of  soul  and 
intellect,  in  the  setting  of  the  green  old  college  town,  with  its  peace 
and  serenity  closely  guarded  by  the  mountains  in  “  their  eternal  chairs.” 
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THE  FIRST  PARISH 


VISITORS  to  Amherst  driving  down  Main  Street  toward  Pel¬ 
ham  pass  in  a  moment  the  gray  stone  Congregational  church 
in  a  setting  of  green  lawn  shadowed  by  spruce  trees.  Its 
friendly  parsonage  stands  on  the  same  plot.  They  may  admire  the 
graceful  outline  of  the  church,  rising  to  a  high-pointing  spire,  the 
first  to  be  built  in  Amherst.  They  may  hear  the  bell  that  since  1869 
has  summoned  the  members  of  the  First  Parish  to  worship  within 
these  portals.  But  few  can  comprehend  the  significance  of  this  church 
in  the  religious  and  educational  life  of  the  town,  few  can  realize  to 
what  far  horizons  it  has  sent  forth  its  spirit.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  honor  in  memory  the  sturdy,  earnest,  generous  men  and  women 
who  fostered  this  church  and  found  in  its  activities  the  fulfillment  of 
their  aspirations. 

According  to  the  first  historian  of  Amherst  College,  “  The  officers 
and  members  of  this  church  were  the  Founders  of  Amherst  Academy 
and  Amherst  College,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Agricultural  College  was 
the  daughter  of  Amherst  College,  this  church  is  the  mother  of  them 
all.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  early  history  of  Amherst 
College,  but  it  is  fitting  to  cite  a  few  facts  from  those  early  days  to 
illuminate  for  a  younger  generation  how  the  “  liberal  spirit  ”  (as  it 
was  then  called)  began  to  be  felt  in  the  First  Parish,  and  from  the 
church  was  communicated  to  the  village.  There  was  a  slight  shifting 
of  moorings  with  the  increasing  tide,  a  perceptible  forward  swing  of 
the  prow. 

But  first  for  the  building  itself.  The  present  village  church  is  the 
last  of  four  houses  of  worship  built  by  the  First  Parish.  It  is  well 
to  recall  the  story  of  its  three  predecessors. 

The  first  meeting  house  of  the  First  Parish  of  Amherst  was  built 
upon  the  hill  where  the  old  college  observatory  (the  Octagon)  now 
stands,  a  site  that  was  in  those  days  about  the  center  of  the  town  com¬ 
mon.  Completed  in  1753,  the  building  was  forty-five  feet  in  length 
and  thirty-five  in  breadth,  covered  with  “  quarter  boards  ”  of  spruce 
and  roofed  with  spruce  shingles  “  without  sap.”  A  “  konk,”  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  historical  collection  of  the  college,  was  blown  as  “  a 
signe  ”  to  call  the  congregation  to  meeting.  This  building  served  the 
needs  of  the  parish  from  the  time  when  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  was  a 
soldier  of  the  King  until  the  date  of  Washington’s  first  inauguration. 
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The  second  meeting  house,  finished  in  1789,  stood  on  the  same  site. 
Its  foundation  was  of  hewn  stone.  It  was  sixty-five  feet  long  and  of 
a  proportionate  width,  and  had  a  porch  on  the  west  side  rising  to  a 
tower  crowned  by  a  belfry,  to  which,  later,  was  added  a  lightning- 
rod.  In  1792  a  bell  succeeded  the  konk.  This  bell  was  struck  regu¬ 
larly  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  and  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
horse  sheds  were  near  the  parsonage.  The  second  meeting  house  en¬ 
dured  until  the  first  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  third  meeting  house,  completed  in  1829,  still  stands  today  as 
College  Hall.  Just  to  the  south  Morgan  Library  occupies  the  site  of 
the  minister’s  house,  where  the  Reverend  David  Parsons  once  lived. 
The  new  building  was  begun  when  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College 
conveyed  to  the  First  Parish  a  piece  of  ground  ten  rods  square  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  what  had  been  the  Parsons  farm,  on  condition 
that  the  old  meeting  house  should  be  demolished  and  that  the  college 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  its  annual  Commencements  in  the  new 
building.  Here,  accordingly,  have  been  held  all  graduating  exercises 
from  1829  until  1937;  in  June,  1938,  Commencement  was  held  out 
of  doors  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  visitors.  The  new 
meeting  house  had  originally  a  portico  in  front  supported  by  huge 
pillars  resting  on  a  stone  platform.  This  was  taken  down  in  1861,  but 
early  in  the  present  century  a  new  portico  was  added  to  restore  the 
building  to  its  pristine  form.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  the  parish 
moved  to  its  present  home  in  the  village  church. 

The  grant  of  land  by  the  college  and  of  reciprocal  privileges  by  the 
parish  testifies  to  the  close  connection  that  prevailed  between  the  two 
institutions  during  these  early  years.  Without  the  church  there  would 
have  been  no  college.  Long  before  the  first  college  building  was  con¬ 
structed,  the  dream  of  a  collegiate  institution  had  been  cherished  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  parish  and  their  ministers.  Prominent  among 
those  whose  hope  foreshadowed  the  founding  of  Amherst  College 
were  the  two  pastors  named  David  Parsons,  father  and  son,  who 
together  ministered  to  the  First  Parish  for  a  period  of  eighty  years 
from  its  first  incorporation. 

Three  ministers  bore  the  name  of  David  Parsons,  and  it  was  the 
second  and  third  of  the  line  who  occupied  the  Amherst  pulpit.  The 
first  David  Parsons  never  lived  in  Amherst.  He  was  born  (1680) 
in  Northampton,  a  son  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  judge  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  court.  A  graduate  of  both  Harvard  and  Yale,  he  held 
pastorates  in  two  Massachusetts  towns,  Malden  (1709-1721)  and 
Leicester  (1721-1743). 
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His  son,  David  Parsons,  Jr.,  the  first  pastor  at  Amherst,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1729  and  received  his  Master’s  degree  three  years 
later.  He  was  ordained  in  Amherst  in  1739  and  remained  pastor  of 
the  parish  until  his  death  in  1781.  He  is  described  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Breck  of  Springfield,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  as  “  a 
man  of  strong  intellectual  powers  with  a  penetrating  eye,”  and  again, 
“  a  doctrinal  preacher,  reverent  in  manner,  devout  in  temper  and  fer¬ 
vent  in  prayer.” 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Reverend  David  Parsons,  3d.,  who  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Brown  and  was 
generally  called  Doctor  Parsons  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father. 
The  third  David  was  born  in  Amherst  in  1749,  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1771,  and  was  offered  the  chair  of  Divinity  at  Yale  when 
Timothy  Dwight  resigned  it  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
Doctor  Parsons  had  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar.  He  made  a 
practice  while  he  lived  in  Amherst  of  receiving  into  his  family  stu¬ 
dents  from  Harvard  who  stood  in  need  of  private  instruction.  It  was 
he  who  gave  the  land  on  which  Amherst  Academy  was  built.  He  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy  from  its  beginning 
until  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Amherst 
College  in  1820,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and  was  succeeded  by  Noah 
Webster.  Among  his  classmates  at  Harvard  were  James  Bowdoin, 
benefactor  of  Bowdoin  College,  Samuel  Phillips,  projector  of  Andover 
Academy,  John  Warren,  founder  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
other  men  of  note.  The  encouragement  of  colleges  and  academies  was 
infectious  in  that  generation. 

Doctor  Parsons  resigned  in  1819  and  died  four  years  later,  leaving 
a  fragrant  memory.  It  was  said  that  his  face  beamed  with  intelligence 
and  good  nature.  He  had  the  keenest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  his 
anecdotes  and  witty  sayings  enlivened  any  gathering,  religious  or  secu¬ 
lar.  Even  in  the  pulpit  he  was  criticized  for  his  seeming  inability  to 
distinguish  between  drollery  and  seriousness.  For  example,  he  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  on  a  solemn  occasion  that  he  believed  in 
Total  Depravity,  when  it  was  lived  up  to.  Yet  he  was  what  was 
called  “  a  sensible  and  instructive  preacher.”  Another  well-marked 
trait  of  the  Parsons  was  their  tendency  to  increase  and  multiply. 
David,  Sr.,  had  five  children,  David,  Jr.,  nine,  David,  3d.,  eleven. 
“  Few  of  our  early  settlers,”  remarked  a  brother  clergyman,  “  are 
represented  by  more  numerous  families  than  those  that  perpetuate  the 
name  of  this  respectable  stock.”  Fortunately  the  Parsons  wit  proved 
to  be  inheritable.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  in  a  later  sketch. 


Noah  Webster,  his  wife,  and  three  daughters  united  with  the 
Amherst  church  by  letter  from  New  Haven,  when  they  came  to  live 
in  the  village  in  1812.  Afterwards  two  other  daughters  and  a  son 
united  by  profession  of  faith.  Since  the  elder  daughters  were  gifted 
young  ladies  and  active  in  revivals,  their  home  quickly  became  a  center 
of  religious  life.  In  the  ten  years  before  he  returned  to  New  Haven, 
Noah  Webster  not  only  wrote  a  part  of  his  famous  “  American  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  but  impressed  his  own  deep  religious  earnestness  upon  the 
First  Parish.  In  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  every  member  of  his 
household. 

In  the  rich  tradition  of  the  parish,  while  it  remained  in  the  meeting 
house,  two  other  names  stand  out  distinctly,  one  that  of  Reverend 
Royal  Washburn,  the  fourth  pastor  (1826-1833),  the  other  that  of 
Reverend  Aaron  M.  Colton,  a  deeply  beloved  minister  who  served 
from  1840  to  1853.  Mr.  Washburn  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Burlington  (Vermont)  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Though  he  died  in  office  after  a  short  pastorate,  he  so  united  “  sound 
common  sense,  intelligent  piety,  and  unaffected  Christian  humility  ” 
that  he  was  greatly  mourned  by  his  flock.  He  married  Harriet,  the 
daughter  of  Reverend  David  Parsons,  3d.,  and  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  Amherst  Academy  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  town.  His 
son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great-great-grandson  have  all  be¬ 
come  graduates  of  Amherst  College,  a  remarkable  record  of  family 
allegiance. 

Reverend  Aaron  M.  Colton,  a  graduate  of  Yale  who  studied  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Union  and  at  Andover,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  when 
the  great  religious  revival  of  1850  occurred.  At  that  time  the  revival 
services  and  other  evening  meetings  were  held  in  the  Amherst  Academy 
building,  since  the  meeting  house  had  no  adequate  vestry  or  chapel. 
In  1853  Mr.  Colton  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  where  for  several  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Williston  Seminary. 
His  brother,  Reverend  Walter  Colton,  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy,  was 
the  author  of  once  popular  but  now  forgotten  travel  books,  “  Land 
and  Lea,”  “  Ship  and  Shore,”  “  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor,”  published  in 
the  1850’s  and  much  read  in  Amherst. 

The  Academy  building  was  also  used  for  a  Sunday  school  organized 
in  1861  by  the  ladies  of  the  college  Faculty  for  the  colored  people  of 
the  village.  Both  adults  and  children  attended.  From  this  beginning 
sprang  Zion’s  Chapel,  the  colored  church,  which  stood  for  many  years 
on  college  ground  in  the  rear  of  College  Hall  on  Parsons  Street. 

When  I  heard  in  later  years  that  a  professor,  gazing  at  College  Hall 
(then  denuded  of  its  portico),  had  exclaimed,  “  It  is  the  eighth  aston- 
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ishment,”  I  was  surprised.  A  deep  reverence  for  the  old  building  had 
been  instilled  into  me  from  my  earliest  years.  It  was  there  that  my 
family  had  worshiped ;  it  was  there  that  I  was  baptized.  Some  souvenirs 
connected  with  this  meeting  house  may  not  inappropriately  be  recorded 
here. 

The  deed  to  pew  number  62,  which  my  father  bought  from  the 
Honorable  Edward  Dickinson,  is  still  in  my  possession.  Pews  in  the 
meeting  house  were  then  privately  owned.  Mr.  Dickinson  had  ac¬ 
quired  two  pews  to  accommodate  his  family.  When  his  son  Austin 
married  and  took  a  pew  for  himself  across  the  aisle,  Mr.  Dickinson 
sold  the  vacated  pew  to  my  father.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
read  a  deed  of  such  formality  as  the  following: 

WARRANTY  DEED 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  That  I,  Edward  Dickinson 
of  Amherst  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  in  consideration  of  Eighty-five  dollars  paid  by 
M.  Adams  Allen  of  said  Amherst,  Trader,  the  receipt  whereof 
I  do  hereby  acknowledge ;  do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell  and 
convey  unto  said  Allen  his  heirs  and  assigns,  Pew  Number  Sixty- 
two,  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  First  Parish  in  P.  Amherst.  TO 
HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  before-granted  premises,  with  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  to  the  said  Allen, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  their  use  and  behoof  forever;  and  I  do, 
for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenant  with 
the  said  Allen  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  I  am  lawfully  seized  in 
fee  of  the  beforegranted  premises,  that  they  are  free  of  all  incum¬ 
brances,  that  I  have  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to  the 
said  Allen,  and  that  I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  prem¬ 
ises  to  the  said  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  against  the  lawful  claims 
and  demands  of  all  persons,  subject  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  and  voters  of  the  Parish.  In  Witness  Thereof,  I  the  said 
Edward  Dickinson  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth 
day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  nine. 

Edward  Dickinson 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Wm.  A.  Dickinson. 
Hampshire  ss.  April,  6,  1859.  Then  the  above  named  Edw.  Dick¬ 
inson  acknowledged  the  above  instrument  to  be  his  free  act  and 
deed,  before  me,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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The  present  generation,  accustomed  to  free  seats  in  church,  cannot 
comprehend  the  dignity  of  the  father  of  the  family,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  own  pew,  with  the  little  pew-door  buttoned  tight,  his  family 
safe  and  secluded  beside  him  under  his  watchful  eye.  Sunday  was 
then  a  Sabbath  indeed.  The  hymn  book  which  was  used  in  pew  num¬ 
ber  62  has  been  carefully  kept.  It  is  the  1854  revision  of  Mason 
and  Greene’s  “  Church  Psalmody,”  originally  published  in  Boston  in 
1831.  This  had  been  substituted  for  Watts’s  “Selected  Hymns” 
in  1839.  A  precisely  similar  copy,  with  the  name  of  Edward  Dickin¬ 
son  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover,  is  preserved  in  the  Converse 
Memorial  Library  of  Amherst  College  —  a  book  that  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  may  have  used  before  she  began  to  keep  the  Sabbath  staying  at 
home. 

One  of  the  appurtenances  conveyed  to  my  father  by  Edward  Dick¬ 
inson,  along  with  the  pew  where  Miss  Emily  sat  with  her  brother, 
was  a  pair  of  crickets.  We  used  them  in  the  village  church  and  took 
them  to  Holyoke  when  we  moved  from  Amherst.  I  wish  I  had  saved 
the  carpets  we  took  from  those  crickets.  There  were  at  least  seven 
different  layers,  one  over  the  other  as  the  coverings  became  worn. 
If  I  had  saved  them,  I  would  have  had  samples  of  the  gay-figured 
carpets  of  the  Dickinson  family,  “  six  generations  of  whom  were  born 
within  sound  of  the  meeting  house  bell,”  and  the  very  carpet  on  which 
Miss  Emily’s  foot  had  rested  while  she  listened  to  orthodox  sermons. 
And  besides  that,  the  Dickinson  carpets  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  handsomest  obtainable. 

While  I  was  thinking  of  these  relics,  I  attended  service  in  an  old 
New  England  church.  When  the  clergyman  gave  out  the  hymn  to  be 
sung  by  the  congregation,  it  proved  to  be  one  entitled  “  Roseate  Hues,” 
written  by  Doctor  Watts  in  1707.  As  it  was  sung,  the  lines  seemed 
to  me  to  picture  the  way  in  which  the  early  members  of  the  First 
Parish  now  recur  to  me. 

“  How  bright  these  glorious  spirits  shine! 


Who  came  to  realms  of  light. 


How  came  they  to  the  blissful  seats 
Of  everlasting  day! 

Now  with  triumphal  palms  they  stand 
Before  the  throne  on  high.” 

At  home  I  turned  to  the  “  Church  Psalmody,”  but  this  hymn  was  not 
included  in  that  collection. 
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There  was  a  favorite  charge  given  to  a  young  minister  a  century  ago. 
It  was,  “  Let  the  sermon  preach,  the  hymn  sing,  and  the  prayer  pray.” 
These  words  seem  to  me  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  meeting 
house  of  the  First  Parish,  as  it  was  often  described  to  me  by  my  parents 
and  others. 

The  First  Parish  worshiped  in  the  third  meeting  house  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  One  can  hardly  realize  in  these  days  the  depth  of 
feeling  in  Amherst  and  other  small  communities  that  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union  called  forth,  or  how  solemnly  incidents  connected 
with  it  were  told  to  the  children  in  family  gatherings.  The  Ladies’ 
Benevolent  Society  was  transformed  into  a  village  sewing  circle  to 
sew  for  the  soldiers,  or  as  a  tiny  boy  put  it,  “  to  ho  for  the  holders.” 
They  made  garments  for  the  men  in  the  army  and  scraped  lint  from 
old  linen  for  dressings.  They  made  white  stars  and  sewed  them  on  the 
blue  field  of  the  flag  when  a  new  state  came  into  the  Union.  I  have 
an  old  flag  that  hung  in  my  father’s  place  of  business  throughout  the 
war.  There  are  thirty-two  stars  printed  on  the  blue  and  two  sewed 
on  by  hand  before  the  war  ended. 

The  saddest  day  of  the  war,  as  told  in  village  story,  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  day  when  Frazar  Stearns’  body  was  brought  home 
for  burial.  He  was  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  College,  the  first 
student  to  enlist,  the  first  to  fall  in  action.  How  often  was  the  story 
of  his  home-coming  told  before  the  open  fire  to  the  children  of  the 
family  —  the  casket  draped  with  the  flag  borne  through  the  streets 
in  solemn  procession  of  students  wearing  badges  of  mourning.  The 
beloved,  gallant,  handsome,  high-spirited  Frazar  Stearns,  killed  at 
Newbern  while  rallying  his  men  to  a  charge. 

A  six-pounder  brass  cannon,  taken  from  a  Confederate  battery  by 
his  regiment,  the  21st  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  in  this  same  action, 
was  presented  to  Amherst  College  and  for  years  stood  in  the  entrance 
of  Williston  Hall.  It  has  now  been  placed  in  Morgan  Library.  Few 
who  pass  it  can  know  what  this  memorial  to  a  brave  man  meant  to 
those  who  had  worshiped  with  him  in  the  old  meeting  house. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH,  1867-1877 


IN  the  early  sixties  members  of  the  First  Parish  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  The  meeting  house  was  not 
adequate  for  the  expanding  activities  of  a  religious  center.  Its 
basement  was  inconvenient,  and  in  practice  was  used  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  for  courts,  auctions,  entertainments,  fairs,  and  the  like.  The 
question  of  whether  to  build  on  the  same  site  or  on  another  was  vigor¬ 
ously  debated  and  delayed  action  for  several  years.  A  decision  to  move 
the  site  was  not  voted  until  April,  1867.  Just  two  months  previously 
Reverend  Jonathan  L.  Jenkins  was  invited  to  become  acting  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Jenkins  came  from  the  Pearl  Street  Church  of  Hartford,  his 
second  pastorate,  the  first  being  at  Lowell.  I  have  heard  him  describe 
his  arrival  at  Amherst,  how  the  nine  o’clock  train  of  the  New  London 
&  Northern,  the  only  railroad  to  Amherst  at  that  time,  pulled  into 
the  little  dark  station  on  a  February  evening,  and  there  to  welcome 
him,  carrying  lanterns,  were  Deacon  Luke  Sweetser,  “  the  upright 
merchant,  the  sagacious  citizen,  the  earnest  Christian,”  as  a  former 
pastor  described  him,  and  Mr.  Austin  Dickinson,  the  genial  lawyer 
whose  lifework  was  the  beautifying  of  the  town  of  Amherst.  These 
two  representatives  of  the  church,  who  welcomed  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the 
gloom  of  the  lonely  station,  became  his  lifelong  friends  and  greatly 
helped  to  further  his  influence  in  the  church  and  through  the  church, 
on  the  community  during  the  ten  years  of  his  ministry. 

The  new  site  for  the  village  church  was  purchased  shortly  after 
the  new  pastor’s  arrival.  The  change  in  location  met  with  adamantine 
opposition,  as  was  natural,  but  Mr.  Jenkins  at  once  showed  himself 
capable  of  handling  the  situation  with  a  tact  and  patience  that  kept 
the  congregation  united.  The  Scriptural  exhortation,  “  Come  ye,  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  ”  (Isaiah  2:3),  was  taken 
literally  by  our  New  England  forefathers  in  choosing  the  site  for  a 
church,  and  the  meeting  house  stood  in  fact  on  “  Mount  Zion,”  for 
that  was  the  local  name  for  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built.  To  change 
its  location  was,  therefore,  a  vital  move  for  a  community  which  had 
worshiped  time  out  of  mind  on  the  same  ground,  in  a  meeting  house 
set  upon  a  hill,  and  on  land  granted  by  the  college.  Finally,  after  a 
series  of  twenty-four  parish  meetings,  under  the  leadership  of  a  pastor 
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whom  they  had  already  begun  to  admire  and  love,  the  church  voted  to 
buy  the  “  Montague  lot,”  a  central  location  on  Main  Street,  hardly 
more  than  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  business  block  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town  common.  The  old  meeting  house  stood  at  the  south  end 
of  the  common,  fronting  the  college.  Main  Street  sloped  to  the  low¬ 
lands.  It  seemed  to  some,  symbolically  at  least,  that  Mount  Zion  had 
been  deserted. 

The  village  church  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  one  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  a  lot  having  been  added  to  the  original  purchase 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Austin  Dickinson,  Mr.  Henry  Hills, 
and  Mr.  Luke  Sweetser.  The  grade  of  the  land  was  raised  seven  feet 
from  the  old  level  when  the  building  was  put  up.  Mr.  George 
Hathorne  of  New  York  drew  the  plan  on  ecclesiastical  lines;  C.  W. 
Lessey  was  the  contractor ;  Church  and  Hoyt  of  Amherst  the  builders. 
So  rapidly  was  the  work  pushed  forward  that  the  walls  were  half 
finished  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  September  21,  1867.  The 
prayer  that  President  Stearns  offered  at  the  ceremony  is  spoken  of  in 
a  contemporary  paper  as  remarkably  beautiful,  fervent,  and  appro¬ 
priate.  Mr.  Jenkins’  remarks  so  fittingly  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  I  give  them  here. 

We  lay  this  corner-stone  in  affection  for  our  village.  Born 
here  or  having  come  here  from  other  homes,  we  confess  a  love  of 
this  quiet,  peaceful  spot.  Like  Jerusalem,  the  mountains  are  round 
about.  Like  the  Holy  City  it  is  beautiful  for  situation.  We  love 
it, —  its  noble  view  of  hill  and  meadow;  its  glory  of  cloud- 
shadows  upon  the  forest-covered  hillsides.  We  love  it, —  its 
beauty,  its  quiet,  its  schools,  its  colleges,  its  people.  In  affection 
for  our  beautiful  village  we  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  We  lay  this  corner-stone  in  gratitude.  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  fathers.  They  built  churches  here.  We  have  entered  into 
and  been  blessed  by  their  labors.  We  would  build  our  work  upon 
theirs.  We  have  put  under  this  stone  manuscripts  of  pastors  who 
served  this  church.  We  bind  ourselves  to  them.  In  gratitude  for 
their  labors,  for  their  Christian  confession,  we  lay  this  corner¬ 
stone.  At  peace  with  foreign  nations;  at  peace  among  ourselves, 
we  lay  this  corner-stone  in  gratitude  for  national  benefits.  We  lay 
this  corner-stone  in  hope ;  we  hope  for  propitious  skies  above  our 
building,  for  favoring  circumstances  on  every  hand,  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  We  lay  this  corner-stone  in  hope  that  gener¬ 
ations  far  down  the  future  will  worship  within  these  ascending 
walls,  their  gratitude  to  God  being  augmented  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  we  do. 
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We  lay  this  corner-stone  in  a  large  charity  towards  all  men 
and  towards  all  noble  sentiments.  We  are  Catholic,  liberal  to 
every  thing  but  wrong ;  we  count  not  all  wisdom  and  piety  with 
ourselves.  Building  for  ourselves  a  house  of  worship,  we  profess 
charity  towards  all  men,  declare  our  delight  in  all  the  good  in 
them,  in  all  the  good  they  do.  We  rise  above  prejudices  today, 
and  put  the  corner-stone  of  our  new  church  in  its  place,  exer¬ 
cising  the  largest  charity  towards  all  men.  We  profess  our  charity 
towards  all  noble  sentiments.  We  Puritan  New  England  Congre- 
gationalists  are  not  without  common  human  susceptibilities.  The 
fine  and  pure  we  would  gratify,  and  would  make  our  building 
a  gratification  and  incentive  to  them.  We  desire  to  say  in  the 
structure  we  rear  that  towards  whatever  is  elevating,  helpful, 
refining,  we  cherish  the  greatest  charity  and  affection. 

We  lay  this  corner-stone  in  penitent,  truthful  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  sinners.  He  is  a  Savior.  We  seek  a  house  in 
which  to  worship  Him,  in  which  to  come  nigh  unto  Him.  We 
seek  a  house  which  shall  entice  us  to  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
within  which,  encouraged  by  all  that  surrounds,  we  may  imbibe 
more  and  more  His  spirit,  and  be  charged  more  and  more  with 
His  courage.  Such  sentiments  should  be  supreme  in  our  hearts 
now.  We  lay  this  corner-stone,  we  build  this  edifice,  not  for  our¬ 
selves,  not  for  those  who  after  us  shall  inhabit  houses  here  and  walk 
these  streets  —  no,  we  build  for  Jesus.  Receive  it,  O  Jesus!  It 
is  our  offering.  Put  thy  dear  consecrating  name  upon  it ;  make  it 
thine  —  all  thine,  from  lowest  foundation  stone  to  topmost  work 
on  spire!  In  affection  for  our  village,  in  gratitude  to  God,  in 
hope,  in  charity  towards  all  men  and  towards  all  noble  senti¬ 
ments,  in  penitent,  trustful  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  we  lay  this 
corner-stone. 

Under  the  corner-stone,  in  a  hermetically  sealed  box,  were  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Springfield  Republican  for  September  19,  1867,  a  copy 
of  the  last  issue  of  the  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Express,  published  in 
Amherst,  manuscript  sermons  preached  respectively  by  Reverend  David 
Parsons  and  Reverend  Royal  Washburn,  former  pastors,  together 
with  the  address  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  church 
with  various  other  church  records,  catalogs  of  Amherst  College,  a 
circular  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  specimens  of  cur¬ 
rent  United  States  coins,  and  several  photographs,  among  them  one 
representing  the  church  building  as  it  then  appeared.  The  stone  bears 
no  inscription  save  1867. 
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The  village  church  was  dedicated  on  September  23,  1868.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  installed  the  following  day,  President  Stearns  preaching 
the  installation  sermon.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Jenkins  eight  years  later,  after 
Mr.  Stearns  had  died  in  office,  to  pronounce  a  fitting  eulogy  in  the 
village  church  the  Sunday  following  his  funeral. 

The  church  was  built  of  Monson  granite  in  the  form  of  a  two-armed 
or  perpendicular  cross.  The  main  entrance  is  through  the  porch  into 
the  vestibule;  there  is  also  an  entrance  through  the  tower,  and  on  the 
south  side  a  third  entrance  protected  by  a  covered  porch  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  ride  to  church  from  a  distance.  Besides  the  main 
spire  above  the  tower,  there  are  two  small  spires  which  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilation  —  a  great  innovation  at  the  time  they  were  built. 
The  interior  woodwork  is  chestnut  throughout,  pews,  platform,  wain- 
scotting,  and  rafters,  the  last  left  visible  both  in  the  church  proper 
and  in  the  lecture  room.  The  finial  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  steeple 
is  higher  than  an  average  man  is  tall ;  a  good-sized  man  could  get 
inside  the  crown  and  still  have  room  to  stretch  his  arms.  This  finial 
stood  straight  and  true  to  symbolize,  as  its  originators  intended,  the 
work  of  the  Christian  church.  It  took  the  hurricane  of  1938  to  move 
it,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger  that  the  crowning  ornament  of 
the  church  might  have  to  be  taken  down.  But  through  the  generous 
loyalty  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Grant  Squires  of  New 
York,  the  finial  has  been  restored,  and  now  stands  straight  and  true 
once  more. 

The  difference  that  the  village  church  produced  in  the  feeling  of 
the  parish  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Austin  Dickinson  in  his  character¬ 
istic  brusque  way.  Recalling  the  transition,  he  said,  “  Now  people 
went  to  church.  Before  this,  we  had  meeting  houses  and  people  went 
to  meeting.”  Only  a  born  New  Englander  can  appreciate  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  might  add  that  those  now  sat  in  new  dignity  in  the  transept 
of  the  church  who  formerly  sat  conspicuously  in  the  “  amen  corner  ” 
of  the  meeting  house. 

To  the  members  of  the  parish  gathered  in  their  new  church  the 
warmth  of  coloring  was  a  grateful  change  from  the  somber  hues  of 
the  third  meeting  house.  The  interior  of  the  church,  finished  in  natural 
wood,  had  a  soft  gray  tone  relieved  by  a  border  of  Lesbian  design  in 
blue  and  salmon.  The  stained-glass  windows  —  almost  the  first  in 
Amherst  —  threw  bright  glints  of  light  on  the  pews  and  on  the  gold¬ 
headed  canes  at  the  heads  of  the  pews.  The  red  and  blue  and  yellow 
gleams  were  like  the  jasper  and  sapphire  and  topaz  jewels  of  heaven 
to  the  children  when  the  pastor  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation.  The  hangings  back  of  the  choir  rail  were  of  a  rich 
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red  damask.  Parted,  they  revealed  the  organist,  Miss  Mina  Beaman 
at  the  keys.  Hangings  of  the  same  rich  material  covered  the  south 
door  leading  to  the  parsonage,  through  which  came  the  pastor,  the 
young,  dignified  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  conduct  the  morning  service.  The 
carpet  of  the  church  was  red,  with  a  delicate  pattern  traced  in  black. 
The  cushions,  comfortably  stuffed,  in  the  pews  were  of  red  damask. 
(The  pews  here  were  privately  owned  also.)  The  font,  which  stood 
near  the  pulpit  platform,  was  filled  every  Sunday  with  wild  flowers 
from  the  fields  about  Amherst.  When  someone  offered  orthodox  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  font  being  used  for  flowers,  Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  the 
wild  flowers  from  the  fields  which  bloomed  under  the  wide  heavens 
did  not  desecrate  the  baptismal  font  —  and  the  flowers  thus  welcomed 
added  to  the  joy  of  the  service.  On  Easter,  a  few  years  later,  the  pul¬ 
pit  platform  steps  were  filled  with  potted  plants  that  had  grown 
through  the  winter  on  plant  stands  placed  by  sunny  windows  in  many 
Amherst  homes.  Beautiful  calla  lilies,  enchanting  fuchsias,  fragrant 
red  geraniums,  colorful  Martha  Washingtons,  and  cheerful  patience, 
were  all  there. 

The  pulpit,  made  from  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  sent  to  this  country  by 
the  Reverend  Daniel  Bliss  from  the  mountains  of  Syria,  filled  the 
church  with  its  sweet  odor  on  damp  days.  The  chips  from  that  cedar 
of  Lebanon  were  a  cherished  possession  in  many  homes.  Mr.  Bliss 
also  gave  to  the  Village  Church  a  reading  desk  of  olive  wood,  cut  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Mr.  David  Parsons,  the  village  carpenter,  a  son 
of  Doctor  David  Parsons,  made  tiny  cups,  the  size  of  a  thimble,  from 
the  pieces  of  olive  wood,  with  rare  skill.  These  were  kept  on  the  parlor 
what-nots  as  prized  souvenirs.  Some  of  these  are  in  Amherst  homes 
today. 

Before  me  is  the  sermon  Mr.  Jenkins  preached  on  July  25,  1869, 
when  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were  first  installed.  His  text  was 
chosen  from  Psalms  104:16,  “  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap; 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath  planted.”  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that,  when  Solomon  was  making  preparations  to  build  the 
temple,  eighty  thousand  wood-cutters  were  sent  up  the  sides  and  to 
the  top  of  Lebanon  to  fell  the  cedars  and  fit  them  for  transportation 
to  Jerusalem.  The  work  of  securing  a  cedar  log  for  the  Amherst  pulpit 
involved  many  difficulties,  but  two  men  at  length  accomplished  it. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  recorded  them. 

Reading  in  the  March,  1867,  number  of  Hours  at  Home  an  article 
by  Reverend  Mr.  Jessup  of  the  Syrian  Mission  on  “  The  Cedar  For¬ 
ests  of  Lebanon,”  several  members  of  the  parish  were  struck  by  the 
statement  that  “  the  pulpit  desk  in  a  little  country  church  in  northern 
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Pennsylvania  is  veneered  with  cedar  wood  taken  from  a  branch  of  the 
largest  cedar  in  the  grove.”  Keenly  interested  as  they  then  were  in 
the  enterprise  of  building  the  new  church,  they  inevitably  wished  to 
secure  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  wish  was  communicated 
through  Mr.  Sweetser  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Bliss  of  Beirut,  both 
members  of  the  Amherst  church.  Mr.  Bliss  attempted  to  secure  a 
suitable  piece  of  timber,  but  after  three  attempts  had  ended  in  failure 
he  was  ready  to  give  up.  Even  a  persevering  man  might  falter  in  such 
a  matter.  A  little  feminine  persistency  was  needed,  and  this  was  com¬ 
municated  at  the  critical  moment  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Bliss  replied  (May  13,  1868)  : 

Your  letter  quite  changed  my  mind.  Your  remark  that  you 
did  not  like  to  give  up  anything  that  you  had  undertaken  appealed 
to  a  sentiment  that  I  have  long  cherished.  I  made  up  my  mind  at 
once  that  you  should  have  a  cedar  log  and  an  olive  branch,  also, 
if  possible.  I  communicated  my  intention  to  the  Rev.  S.  Dodge. 
He  joined  me.  We  took  horses  from  Beirut  and  started  at  three 
in  the  morning,  changed  horses,  and  continued  our  journey  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains. 

The  log,  at  last  secured,  came  from  a  tree  at  least  two  thousand  years 
old  and  was  about  seven  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
It  was  rolled  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it  could  be 
loaded  on  a  camel.  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  paid  all 
the  expenses  for  obtaining  the  log.  It  was  brought  to  the  United 
States,  without  freight  charges,  on  a  ship  owned  by  a  Boston  man,  a 
friend  of  the  Amherst  church.  The  wood  was  sawed  and  put  by  to 
season.  It  was  made  up  by  Young  Brothers,  after  a  design  by  Mr. 
Hathorne.  The  cost  of  making  the  pulpit  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Howard  Sweetser  of  New  York,  a  son  of  Mr.  Luke  Sweetser.  The 
time  from  the  day  the  log  was  cut  on  Lebanon  to  the  day  the  pulpit 
was  placed  in  the  Amherst  church  was  slightly  more  than  fifteen 
months. 

Mr.  Jenkins  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  great  names  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram  and  of  the  two  great  peoples,  Hebrew  and  Tyrian,  pre¬ 
eminently  associated  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  intercourse  of  peoples  since  these  vanished  kings 
conducted  their  royal  negotiations  about  timber !  Then  it  was  no  com¬ 
mon  feat  to  float  rafts  made  of  logs  from  one  harbor  on  the  coast  to 
another.  Now  so  direct  is  the  communication  between  the  most  distant 
ports  of  the  world  that  a  log  of  cedar  may  make  a  voyage  of  thousands 
of  miles  more  easily  than  it  could  make  the  trifling  passage  from 
Beirut  to  Joppa  then. 
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The  pulpit  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  First  Parish  and  the  Christian  missions.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  parish  had  shed  its  light  into  foreign  lands,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  wife  of  the  President  of  Amherst  College  was 
always  chosen  the  president  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  First  Parish.  There  were  many  Amherst  families  with 
missionary  affiliations. 

Reverend  Daniel  Bliss,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  College  at  Beirut  (now  the  American  University),  had  married 
Miss  Abbie  Wood,  the  charming  niece  of  Deacon  Luke  Sweetser. 
Their  children  spent  much  time  in  Amherst.  One  son,  Howard  Sweet¬ 
ser  Bliss,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  work  at  Beirut.  Another,  Fred¬ 
erick  Bliss,  became  a  distinguished  archeologist  and  had  charge  of  exca¬ 
vating  Solomon’s  temple,  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the  ways 
of  native  people  especially  fitting  him  for  this  work.  Besides  the 
Blisses,  there  were  in  Amherst  the  Ballantine  and  Fairbanks  families, 
the  Bissells,  and  the  Hartwell  children,  all  sent  home  from  India  for 
their  education.  Reverend  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  well-known  missionary 
among  the  North  American  Indians  also  brought  his  family  to  Amherst 
for  a  time.  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  founded  by  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  owed  much  of  its  success  to  its  second  president,  Reverend 
George  Washburn,  who  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1855. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  reverence.  Its  periodical,  Life  and  Light, 
lay  on  almost  every  parlor  table.  The  paper  cover  of  the  little  maga¬ 
zine  was  a  lovely  lavender  color,  appealing  strongly  to  the  eye  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  drab  covers  of  other  publications.  The  people  of  the 
church  always  contributed  faithfully  to  the  cause  of  missions,  but 
generally  did  not  give  large  sums.  I  knew,  for  I  went  around  with  a 
small  book  and  received  and  recorded  subscriptions  —  this  before  I 
was  ten  years  old.  Everybody  on  Amity  Street  was  sure  to  give. 
Faculty  Street  too  was  a  banner  neighborhood,  and  so  was  the  street 
that  led  up  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  This  last, 
Pleasant  Street,  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  town  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  it  did  not  have  a  name  in  those  days,  or  if  it  did  its  name 
was  seldom  mentioned. 

The  first  Japanese  to  come  to  Amherst  College  was  Joseph  Neesima, 
class  of  1870,  who  on  his  return  to  Japan  founded  the  Doshisha,  the 
first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  his  own  country.  At  his  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Japanese  government  invited  Colonel  William  S.  Clark, 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  to  come  to 
Japan  to  establish  the  agricultural  college  at  Sapporo,  which  still 
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exists.  Neesima,  a  member  of  the  samurai  class,  left  Japan  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  came  to  this  country  as  a  stowaway  on  a  Boston 
ship.  He  was  befriended  and  aided  in  his  education,  both  at  Andover 
Academy  and  at  Amherst,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  From 
the  following  incident  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  First  Parish  and  had  received  good  instruction 
there.  Freshman  River  is  a  very  small  stream  flowing  under  a  bridge 
by  the  old  mill  at  Mill  Valley,  but  there  are  deep  holes  in  it.  His 
classmates  took  Neesima  to  swim  there,  and  he  nearly  drowned  in  one 
of  the  deep  holes.  When  the  students  pulled  him  out,  he  said,  “  Me  no 
afraid  to  die,  but  me  ashamed  to  drown  in  a  river  like  him.” 

After  the  move  to  the  village  church,  Sunday  school  was  always 
held  in  the  Lecture  Room,  across  the  hall  from  the  church  proper. 
Here  also  stained-glass  windows  gave  color  to  the  gray  walls.  The 
chairs  were  painted  a  light  gray  and  were  arranged  in  a  small  circle. 
This  innovation  was  a  relief  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sitting  stiffly 
on  long  settees.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  look  into  each  other’s 
eyes  as  we  sang,  “  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.” 

We  had  a  very  modern  Sunday  school.  It  opened  with  a  charming 
little  pageant.  The  school  assembled  promptly  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
Sabbath.  Now  the  clock  on  the  Episcopal  church  was  the  standard 
time  for  the  town  —  sometimes  called  “the  Lord’s  time.”  The  col¬ 
lege  clock  was  always  two  minutes  slower.  As  the  Episcopal  clock 
struck  two,  we  were  all  in  our  seats  in  order,  but  we  did  not  begin  yet 
—  we  waited.  Just  before  the  college  clock  struck,  the  door  would 
open  and  there  would  enter  a  little  procession,  the  children  of  Profes¬ 
sor  L.  Clark  Seelye,  later  President  of  Smith  College.  In  memory  I 
see  Ralph  Seelye  leading,  then  Hattie  in  a  light  blue  silk  dress  with  a 
parasol  to  match,  then  tiny  Abby  in  pink  silk  dress  and  parasol.  The 
brother  escorted  the  little  girls,  parasols  still  raised,  down  the  center 
of  the  room,  closed  the  parasols,  and  seated  the  sisters  in  the  front 
seats.  Then  the  school,  old  and  young,  rose  decorously,  sang  the  first 
song  out  of  the  book  of  “  Pure  Gold  ”  (we  liked  best  to  sing  “  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  my  happy  home  ”),  and  school  began  with  the  Golden  Text  to  be 
recited,  and  long  passages  from  the  Bible.  Professor  Seelye  did  not 
learn  for  a  long  time  of  the  divergence  in  clocks.  It  grieved  us  when 
his  children  came  by  Episcopal  time. 

There  were  festive  occasions  when  the  hospitable  teachers  invited 
their  classes  to  supper.  Miss  Millie  Clark  (later  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Stearns)  was  my  Sunday  school  teacher  at  one  time.  I  recall  a  small 
children’s  party  held  at  her  father’s  house,  when  to  the  horror  of  us 
all  a  small  boy  swallowed  a  cent  intended  for  the  Mite  Box.  Colonel 
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Clark  promptly  took  him  by  his  heels,  turned  him  upside  down,  and 
shook  out  the  shining  penny.  Those  were  Homeric  days  when  one  gave 
first  aid  immeditately  to  his  neighbor  on  the  field  of  action.  Colonel 
Clark  brought  up  his  family  according  to  this  regime. 

Mr.  Jenkins  talked  to  the  children  on  Christmas  Eve  from  the 
text,  “  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib,” 
Isaiah  1 :3,  dwelling  upon  the  imagery  of  the  creche  so  beloved  by 
children  today,  but  then  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  children  of  Am¬ 
herst.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  frowned  on  the  celebration  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  considered  a  “  liberal,”  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  Puritan  strictness.  He  often  told  the  children  the  story 
of  how  earnestly  he  prayed  one  late  afternoon  when  he  was  a  small 
boy.  His  father  kept  Saturday  night  strictly.  Every  member  of  the 
family  must  be  indoors  at  sundown  to  begin  the  Sabbath  with  due 
decorum.  Mr.  Jenkins  and  a  youthful  companion  had  taken  a  long 
walk  one  Saturday,  and  as  they  climbed  the  long  hill  to  their  homes 
the  sun  sank  from  sight  and  it  began  to  grow  dark.  How  hard  the 
boys  prayed  for  the  sun  to  stand  still  as  in  Joshua’s  day.  And  their 
prayer  was  answered,  for  when  they  panted  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  lo ! 
there  was  the  sun,  not  yet  set.  Just  time  for  them  to  reach  home. 
Some  families  in  Amherst  still  kept  Saturday  night  in  the  sixties. 
Rarely  were  there  evening  companies  on  that  night.  A  week-end  of 
gaiety  was  almost  impossible. 

At  Christmas  time  the  lovely  gray  walls  of  the  lecture  room  were 
lettered  with  words  in  green :  “  Emmanuel,”  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,”  “  On  Earth,  Peace,  Good  Will  to  Men.”  Around  the  piano 
in  this  room  on  Saturday  afternoons  the  children  gathered  to  learn 
the  Christmas  carols,  “  Wonderful  Night,”  “  Carol,  Carol,  Chris¬ 
tians,”  “  Joyfully,  Joyfully,”  “  Carol,  Christmas  Bells,”  “  It  Came 
upon  the  Midnight  Clear,”  “  We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,”  “  God 
Rest  Ye,  Merrie  Christians.”  We  sang  “  Merrie  Christians”  as  more 
churchly  than  “  Merrie  Gentlemen,”  though  the  words  did  not  match 
the  tune ;  and  of  course  we  were  entirely  unaware  of  the  old  English 
idiom,  “  God  rest  ye  merry.”  Mrs.  Jenkins  played  the  carols  and 
taught  us  to  sing  them.  She  made  a  charming  picture  as  she  played 
and  sang.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  with  black  lashes,  her  face  animated. 
A  red  cashmere  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders  enhanced  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  scene. 

The  children  of  Grace  Church,  at  six  on  Christmas  morning,  sang 
carols  at  the  home  of  their  rector,  Reverend  Henry  F.  Allen,  the 
son-in-law  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  but  it  had  not  been  the  custom 
before  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  sing  carols  in  the  Congregational  church. 
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Nor  was  it  regarded  with  favor  when  we  began  to  wind  Christmas 
greens  to  decorate  the  lecture  room.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  church 
was  ever  trimmed  with  evergreens  in  those  days.  But  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  captured  the  lecture  room.  We  would  gather  in  a  large  room 
downstairs  to  wind  ropes  with  laurel  brought  from  the  Pelham  Hills 
—  such  fragrant  work  —  and  then  we  would  set  up  at  one  side  a 
Christmas  tree  of  spicy  hemlock  with  the  Christ  Child  at  the  top. 

And  then,  from  this  warm,  fragrant  place,  we  would  go  out  under 
the  stars  in  the  clear,  frosty  air,  glad  to  be  breathing  its  vigor  as  we 
walked  in  snow-plowed  paths,  gazing  upward  to  find  the  North  Star. 
The  village  church  choir,  going  home  in  a  big  sleigh  about  midnight 
after  choir  rehearsal,  would  stop  under  the  big  cedar  tree  in  front  of 
our  house  to  sing  one  carol  more.  Then  with  bells  echoing  and  moon¬ 
light  clear  on  the  snow,  be  on  their  way.  Carols  were  sung  out¬ 
doors  in  Amherst  long  before  they  were  generally  sung  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  Amherst  he  talked  about  matters 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  village.  Even  small  boys  were  im¬ 
pressed.  I  have  before  me  a  tribute  of  youth  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  copy 
of  a  paper  called  The  Young  American,  printed  by  Winfred  Stearns, 
the  youngest  son  of  President  Stearns,  in  the  attic  of  the  President’s 
House.  Besides  a  printing  press,  Winfred  had  in  his  domain  many 
things  of  interest :  a  fine  collection  of  birds’  eggs,  old  flintlocks,  butter¬ 
flies,  stamps,  and  all  the  things  boys  love  to  collect.  This  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  paper,  published  in  1867. 


EDDYTOWREAL 

Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  delivered  a  beautiful  lecture  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  on  “  Simple  Tastes.”  It  was  a  jolly  good  lecture  and  just  as 
beautiful  as  the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  village  church  Pastor  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  recommended  just  what  Amherst 
needs.  We  shall  now  expect  to  see  the  door-yards  cleaned  up,  all 
slovenly  places  made  neat,  and  all  pigs  kept  in  their  stys  where 
they  belong  if  they  belong  anywhere.  We  shall  expect  to  see 
trees  trimmed,  briars  and  brush  removed  from  the  walls  and 
fences,  sidewalks  made  neat  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  every¬ 
where  as  soon  as  June  comes.  We  shall  expect  to  see  also  happy 
homes,  happy  school,  old  men  and  children  playing  together,  no¬ 
body  trying  to  make  a  great  display,  everybody  simple  in  their 
ways  and  old  Amherst  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  Paradise.  Nature 
has  given  us  the  big  hills  and  valleys  for  a  “  garden  of  Eden  ” 
with  nothing  wanting  but  tasteful  Eves  and  sympathizing,  indus- 
trious  Adams  to  dress  and  keep  it.  Special  Correspondent 
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Mr.  Jenkins  gathered  the  Sunday  school  teachers  for  an  inspiring 
round  table  once  a  week.  He  had  printed  for  each  meeting  in  good 
clear  type  at  the  Office  of  the  Amherst  Record  questions  on  the  lesson 
for  the  next  Sabbath.  References  to  Scripture  suggested  the  answers, 
somewhat  after  fashion  of  the  “  test  your  knowledge  ”  quizzes  of  the 
present  day.  At  one  time  he  gave  his  teachers  copies  of  a  little  book 
bound  in  crimson  cloth  entitled,  “  The  Soul’s  Cry  and  the  Lord’s 
Answer,”  and  printed  with  it  was  “  Sunbeams  for  Human  Hearts  from 
God’s  own  Word.”  Therein  were  quotations  from  Scripture  joined 
with  answering  passages.  For  instance, 

“  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep.”  Psalms  119:176. 

“  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.”  John  10:11. 

Answers  to  problems  in  school  books  were  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
at  this  time,  but  Mr.  Jenkins  probably  felt  that  an  answer  to  the  soul’s 
question  was  a  beginning,  not  an  end  of  striving. 

On  the  library  tables  of  Mr.  Jenkins’  parishioners  would  be  found 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  copy  of  Josephus,  a  Bible  dictionary,  Barnes’ 
“  Notes,”  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  “  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,” 
and  in  the  bookcase  Scott’s  “  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  ”  and  Reverend  J.  H.  Ingraham’s  “  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David  ”  and  “  Pillar  of  Fire.”  I  recall  that  Mr.  Jenkins  said  that 
the  Springfield  Republican  was  the  best  religious  paper  he  received. 
The  Saturday  issue  always  contained  religious  items,  including  a  com¬ 
plete  sermon  by  some  well-known  minister.  With  the  religious  books 
on  the  table  would  lie  Richard  Henry  Dana’s  “  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,”  or  some  other  book  the  pastor  had  spoken  of  as  being  good 
reading  for  young  people.  There  likewise  was  sure  to  be  an  anthology 
compiled  by  Doctor  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  called  “  Christ  and  the 
Twelve,”  the  scenes  and  events  in  the  life  of  the  Savior  as  treated  by 
the  poets.  Doctor  Holland,  who  was  born  in  Belchertown  and  had 
been  for  seventeen  years  an  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican ,  was 
frequently  in  Amherst.  One  would  meet  him  and  his  little  wife  cross¬ 
ing  the  common  and  would  stop  for  a  chat  with  them. 

Mr.  Jenkins  prepared  a  little  covenant  for  the  children  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  to  sign  of  their  own  free  will.  This  was  before  the  day  of 
Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls. 

To  treat  my  mates  unselfishly  and  courteously. 

To  show  in  word  and  act  becoming  respect  for  the  aged. 

To  honor  and  obey  my  parents  and  teachers. 

To  refrain  from  profane  and  vulgar  speech. 

To  offer  the  Lord’s  Prayer  daily. 

To  attend  habitually  upon  the  Sabbath  service  in  the  church. 
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To  contribute  (if  able)  something  to  each  service. 

To  belong  to  the  Sabbath  School,  and  faithfully  study  the  pre¬ 
scribed  lessons. 

I  do  heartily  engage  to  keep  this  Covenant  and  do  all  the  good 

I  can. 

An  evening  prayer  composed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  was  printed  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  State  Street  Church  in  Portland, 
Maine.  He  used  a  similar  prayer  at  evening  service  in  Amherst. 

AN  EVENING  PRAYER 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  father :  Accept  our  thanks  for  the 
good  gift  of  this  Thy  day  and  for  the  services  in  this  Thy  house. 
Through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  may  we  go  hence  at 
peace  with  one  another,  at  peace  with  the  world,  at  peace  with 
ourselves  and  Thee.  Be  Thou  the  keeper  of  the  dwellings  where 
we  sleep.  Be  Thou  the  keeper  of  all  the  dwellings  in  the  city. 
May  all  the  people  lay  themselves  down,  sleep  and  awake  because 
Thou  who  keepest  the  city  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Out  of 
the  defencelessness  of  the  night  bring  us  to  the  light  and  duties 
of  a  new  day.  If  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure  bring  us  to  the  light 

and  opportunities  of  another  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  on 

earth,  and  with  each  recurring  day  may  Thy  grace  be  sufficient. 
Grant  that  through  the  knowledge  of  Thy  Truth,  the  discipline 
of  life  and  the  gracious  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  may 
be  accomplished  in  all  of  us  a  meetness  for  the  Heavenly  kingdom, 
into  which  administer  to  all  of  us  an  abundant  entrance  through 
Jesus  Christ.  And  now  may  the  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from 
God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us  all. 
Amen. 

It  seems  impossible  to  portray  adequately  the  influence  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  had  in  the  life  of  the  village,  bringing  good  fellowship  and  spir- 

tual  inspiration  wherever  he  went.  He  had  a  rare  quality  of  simplicity 
and  charm,  an  inheritance  of  culture  and  scholarship  coupled  with 
elegance  of  manner.  He  was  a  most  eloquent  preacher,  with  a  great 
gift  of  imagery,  and  there  was  always  a  human  side  to  his  sermons 
that  gave  them  force  and  made  them  remembered  by  children.  In 
society  he  was  joyous  and  witty.  It  used  to  be  said  in  Amherst  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  an  evening  company  a  success  was  to 
have  Mr.  Jenkins  in  one  room  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  in  the  other,  for 
she  was  also  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  the  comrade  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  every  intellectual  pursuit.  She  spoke  with  a  beautiful  intona¬ 
tion  and  a  scrupulous  precision  of  diction. 
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In  recalling  his  ten  years  in  Amherst  Mr.  Jenkins  later  said,  “  The 
memory  of  my  life  here  is  the  memory  of  a  long,  pleasant  day  with 
bright  skies  overhead  and  its  hours  filled  up  with  delightful  com¬ 
panionships.”  He  was  a  pastor  beloved  indeed,  and  one  who  finely 
accepted  the  opportunity  to  study  and  grow  from  strength  to  strength 
in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  village  and  college  sheltered  by  the  Pelham 
Hills. 

Downstairs  in  the  church  building,  entered  by  a  door  from  the  side 
street  so  that  we  never  called  it  a  basement,  was  the  ladies’  parlor, 
where  the  Sewing  Society  met,  and  there  also  was  the  large  supper  room 
and  the  well-equipped  kitchen. 

The  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  invited  the  gentlemen  to  supper  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  ladies’  parlor.  The  ladies  sewed  all  the  afternoon, 
especially  industrious  when  they  were  to  send  a  box  to  the  missionaries. 
They  made  shirts  of  unbleached  cloth  for  the  missionaries  in  Montana, 
the  buttons  sewed  on  so  tightly  that  they  would  never  come  off  unless 
the  cloth  came  with  them,  and  the  buttonholes  marvels  of  perfection. 
These  missionary  boxes  had  good  garments  contributed  —  clothing 
and  books  were  the  chief  articles.  One  lady  brought  a  stew  pan  of 
modern  make  as  a  useful  article.  There  was  some  doubt  if  a  stew  pan 
would  be  acceptable,  but  it  was,  after  much  discussion,  finally  packed 
in  the  crowded  box.  When  the  letter  of  thanks  came  it  was  read 
out  in  meeting,  “  Please  thank  the  lady  who  sent  the  stew  pan  ”  —  a 
good  deed  justified. 

A  member  of  the  parish  had  made  a  small  cart  to  convey  the  dishes 
and  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  ladies’  parlor.  Now  this  cart  was  not 
an  ordinary  toy  cart  that  could  be  purchased  in  a  store,  but  one  of 
hard  wood,  strongly  fashioned.  It  came  to  the  door  laden  with  cups 
and  saucers  and  plates ;  another  trip  and  it  brought  raised  biscuits  — 
such  tall,  evenly-browned  affairs,  and  buttered  beforehand  —  and  such 
slices  of  cold  boiled  tongue  and  such  pungency  of  home-made  mustard 
as  can  never  be  imagined  now.  Raised  cake  and  sponge  cake,  gold  and 
silver  cake,  and  big  pitchers  of  steaming,  fragrant  coffee  came  next. 
The  cups  were  of  heavy  china,  but  they  kept  the  coffee  hot,  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  warm  and  had  a  cheerful  feeling,  and  the  coffee  never  kept 
one  awake  in  those  days  longer  than  for  the  sociable  that  followed  up¬ 
stairs  after  the  supper.  When  a  gorgeous  tea-cart  in  our  modern  life 
makes  its  appearance  laden  with  heirlooms  of  silver  on  a  silver  tray 
and  slices  of  lemon  adorned  with  cloves,  and  sandwiches  of  magic 
decoration,  I  seem  to  see  those  slices  of  marble  cake  and  stout  pitchers 
of  steaming  coffee  that  Aladdin’s  lamp  had  glorified  in  a  child’s  vision. 
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It  was  plain  living  and  high  thinking  and,  best  of  all,  they  did  not 
know  that  it  was  so. 

A  point  of  rivalry  at  the  Sewing  Society  suppers  was  always  who 
could  make  the  best  sponge  cake.  I  recall  once  passing  a  plate  of 
sponge  cake  to  a  minister  who  was  visiting  in  town.  He  refused  it. 
With  hospitable  intentions  I  said,  “It  will  not  hurt  you.”  “  That,” 
he  said,  “  is  the  kind  I  do  not  like.”  I  was  crestfallen.  It  was  Mrs. 
- ’s  premium  sponge  cake,  flavored  with  lemon  that  I  had  offered. 

After  supper  we  all  went  up  to  the  lecture  room  for  a  “  social,” 
as  it  was  called,  re-enforced  by  late  arrivals  who  could  not  attend  the 
supper.  The  children  played  decorous  games  like  “  Fox  and  Geese  ” 
or  “  Going  to  Jerusalem,”  and  the  elders  often  joined  in,  especially 
in  games  and  charades. 

Many  in  Amherst  had  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  at  Northampton  in 
1851,  and  her  rendering  of  “  My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,”  “  Home 
Sweet  Home,”  and  “  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  cherished  in  memory  as  an  inheritance  to  hand 
down  to  children’s  children.  The  new  American  hymns  that  were 
coming  into  use  in  church  service  brought  an  atmosphere  that  was  not 
found  in  the  “  Church  Psalmody  ”  used  in  the  Meeting  House  — 
Holmes’s  “  Lord  of  All  Being  Throned  Afar,”  Whittier’s  “  Dear  Lord 
and  Father  of  Mankind,”  E.  H.  Sears’s  “  Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear 
of  Night”  and  “  It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear,”  Julia  Ward 
Howe’s  “  Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord.” 

When  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  first  came  to  Amherst,  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  invited  them  to  sing  on  Sunday  in  the  village  church,  replacing 
the  regular  choir.  This  was  a  distinct  innovation,  for  never  before 
had  the  choir  been  superseded.  The  singers  took  their  places  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  and  sang  just  before  the  sermon.  The  deep,  sweet  voices 
in  the  Southern  melodies  touched  the  springs  of  emotion  in  the  Puri¬ 
tan  congregation  almost  as  soon  as  the  singers  began.  But  when  they 
sang  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,”  first  one  gray  head  and  then  an¬ 
other  was  bowed  to  the  pew  rail  in  front  and  tears  were  in  the  staunch¬ 
est  eyes.  The  congregation  had  never  before  heard  spirituals  sung 
in  church,  and  probably  not  elsewhere.  The  singers  before  them  had 
been  slaves  only  a  little  while  before.  They  were  free  now  because 
Amherst  and  every  Northern  town  had  sent  the  best  of  its  young 
manhood  to  the  war,  some  never  to  return.  The  thought  of  all  this, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  those  heart-stirring  voices,  spoke  to  the  souls 
of  the  men  and  women  gathered  there.  It  was  “  the  touch  divine  of 
noble  natures  gone.” 
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THE  CONGREGATION  ENTERS 


EVERY  New  England  child  retains  indelibly  one  common 
memory:  the  Sabbath  day  in  a  New  England  church.  How 
well  I  recall  the  families  that  occupied  the  pews  near  ours! 
Their  very  appearance  was  an  education  to  the  young  people,  or  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me  now  as  I  look  back  on  the  portraits  still 
clearly  etched  in  my  mind. 

Those  were  the  days  when  one  wore  one’s  best  clothes  to  church  and 
the  ladies’  bonnets  were  carefully  trimmed  on  the  “  congregational 
side.”  Elaborate  hair  jewelry  —  bracelets,  rings,  and  earrings  —  was 
fashionable.  But  the  adornments  worn  to  church  were  few  and 
simple :  a  black  onyx  breast  pin  set  with  pearls,  a  large  amethyst  also  in 
a  pearl  setting,  or  a  pale  yellow  topaz,  these  were  considered  appro¬ 
priate. 

I  should  like  to  portray  to  you  some  of  the  friends  who  sat  near 
us  and  tell  you  some  incidents  about  them  that  are  purely  personal 
recollections. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  chanced  to  arrive  at  church  before  the 
others,  because  I  had  been  sent  early  to  take  some  delicacies  to  Mr. 
Zebina  Montague  and  his  sister,  Miss  Harriet.  They  lived  with  their 
brother,  Mr.  George  Montague,  on  Main  Street,  and  I  must  pass 
their  door  on  my  way.  Both  had  been  active  in  their  early  years,  but 
were  now  known  as  “  the  invalids  ”  and  so  were  special  objects  of 
neighborly  attention. 

As  I  entered  the  house,  Mr.  Zebina  sat  in  a  gay-flowered  dressing- 
gown,  his  bright  eyes  aglow.  Miss  Harriet  was  on  crutches  as  she 
greeted  me.  I  gave  the  message  entrusted  to  me  in  the  stereotyped 
formula  that  always  accompanied  the  gift  of  a  dainty  viand :  “  This  is 
not  as  good  as  usual,  but  my  grandmother  hopes  that  you  will  enjoy 
it.”  Miss  Harriet,  a  person  of  devout  piety  in  the  old  New  England 
fashion,  was  apt  to  improve  all  occasions  for  religious  conversation 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  young  the  im¬ 
portance  of  leading  a  Christian  life.  I  left  her  seated  at  the  window  to 
watch  the  people  passing  on  their  way  to  church,  no  doubt  to  indulge 
in  delicious  speculation  regarding  any  absentees.  The  window  was 
partly  raised  so  that  she  might  speak  a  moment  to  her  special  friends. 
She  knew  everyone  who  passed.  Many  of  them  she  had  seen  grow 
up  and  her  affection  for  them  was  genuine. 
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Being  early  at  church,  I  took  my  seat  at  the  foot  of  our  pew  and 
watched  the  congregation  enter.  Soon  Miss  Vinnie  Dickinson  slipped 
in  quietly  through  the  tower  entrance.  She  was  a  slight  figure  and 
moved  with  a  quick,  graceful  step.  As  always  when  she  went  out, 
she  wore  a  little  shawl  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  her  black  silk 
dress  like  a  cape  and  carried  a  small  parasol  that  she  raised  when 
walking.  Going  to  Mrs.  Cooper’s  pew  next  to  ours,  she  arranged  a 
bunch  of  English  violets  in  the  hymnal  rack  just  where  Mrs.  Cooper 
would  sit.  The  flowers  were  a  silent  message  from  Miss  Emily  to  a 
loved  friend,  and  the  attention  was  complete  if  the  dear  sister  her¬ 
self  placed  them  in  the  pew.  After  Miss  Lavinia  had  arranged  the 
violets  with  her  slender  fingers,  she  glided  into  the  aisle  and  took  her 
seat  in  the  Dickinson  pew,  just  in  front  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s.  Then  her 
father,  the  distinguished  Edward  Dickinson,  gray  beaver  in  hand,  and 
her  gentle  mother  in  black  silk  and  with  bonnet  tied  with  broad  black 
ribbons,  came  in  and  took  their  accustomed  seats. 

In  the  pew  in  front  of  the  Dickinsons  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Hills.  They  were  always  early  at  church.  Mr.  Hills  was  a  sturdy 
man  to  look  upon,  his  fine  character  revealed  in  his  strong  face.  He 
was  a  pioneer  manufacturer  of  palm-leaf  hats  in  Amherst,  and  from 
ample  means  acquired  in  this  way  gave  most  generously  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  church.  His  son,  Henry  F.  Hills,  who  succeeded  Presi¬ 
dent  Stearns  as  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and  his  charming  wife 
often  sat  in  the  same  pew.  They  lived  in  New  York,  but  spent  the 
summers  in  their  Amherst  home,  the  twin  house  on  the  Hills  prop¬ 
erty.  Sometimes,  too,  the  Hills  brought  with  them  Miss  Blymyer 
(later  the  wife  of  General  Charles  E.  Dawes)  and  her  sister  Miss 
Ella  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  These  attractive  young  ladies  were  cousins  of 
Miss  Laura  Fearing,  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hills.  When 
they  came  on  a  visit,  they  joined  happily  in  our  parties  and  took  excur¬ 
sions  with  us  in  the  old  yellow  stage-coach.  Miss  Blymyer’s  voice 
rang  out  clearly  and  sweetly  from  the  top  of  the  coach  in  “  There’s 
music  in  the  air,”  a  favorite  song  on  these  trips. 

The  Hills  house  stood  next  to  Edward  Dickinson’s  on  Main  Street, 
with  only  a  narrow  road  between  its  grounds  and  Miss  Emily’s  gar¬ 
den.  It  was  along  this  road  —  Triangle  Street  —  that  the  circus  cara¬ 
van  would  pass  when  it  arrived  in  town  by  the  railroad  and  went  to 
the  circus  grounds  near  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  After 
Mr.  L.  M.  Hills,  his  son  Dwight,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  occupied  this  house.  The  entire  property  was  be¬ 
queathed  by  Mrs.  Dwight  Hills  to  the  Amherst  Woman’s  Club. 
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Often  I  have  spent  the  day  at  “  Grandma  Hills’  house  ”  with  Laura 
Fearing.  First  we  would  go  up  in  the  cupola  —  a  rare  thing  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes  then  —  and  look  out  at  the  world  through  the  blue  and 
yellow  glass  windows.  Then  we  would  sit  in  the  high  front  parlor 
and  look  out  through  the  long  lace  curtains  on  the  lawn  that  sloped 
down  to  Main  Street.  Victorian  styles  were  just  coming  in  —  there 
was  a  new  decorative  iron  settee  on  the  lawn.  Then  we  would  read 
stories  aloud  until  dinner  time.  Grandma  Hills  sat  very  straight  in 
her  handsomely  carved  mahogany  chair.  She  believed  that  little  girls 
should  play  quietly.  But  in  spite  of  her  formality  she  made  us  feel 
welcome. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  Sabbath  scene  from  which  these  memories 
have  called  me.  A  little  later  there  entered  the  church  a  lady  of  rarest 
charm,  Miss  Mary  I.ngersoll  Cooper.  Her  father  had  come  to  Amherst 
in  1866  and  had  shortly  afterward  died,  but  his  family  remained  and 
soon  became  the  center  of  a  cultured  circle  in  the  social  life  of  the 
town.  To  the  day  of  her  death  Mrs.  Cooper  wore  a  quilled  white 
mourning  cap  with  immaculate  organdie  strings  falling  far  down  upon 
her  shoulders  from  beneath  the  black  mourning  bonnet.  Miss  Mary 
Cooper  was  a  born  aristocrat,  descended  from  the  Tudors,  the  Sewalls, 
and  the  Savages,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  elegancies  and  formalities 
of  society.  In  her  beautiful  and  dignified  drawing-room  gleamed  the 
harp  upon  which  her  mother  used  to  play.  She  gave  herself  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  with  all  her  inborn  refinement  and  graciousness 
of  her  nature.  Whenever  trouble  came  to  a  member  of  the  parish,  she 
seemed  to  know  that  help  was  needed  and  she  saw  to  it  that  help 
was  given.  Her  pastor  never  went  to  her  in  vain  for  a  subscription, 
and  both  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society 
felt  her  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  Her  large  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  church  were  always  placed  in  the  contribution  box  in 
small  bills  so  that  there  need  be  no  comment  or  curiosity  as  to  the 
giver. 

Miss  Mary  Cooper  was  my  friend  from  my  very  earliest  years.  In 
fact,  when  I  was  only  three  years  old,  my  mother  sent  me  across  the 
common  with  a  note,  and  the  maid  who  answered  my  ring  said,  “  There 
is  something  so  tiny  at  the  door  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  ever  rang 
the  bell.”  From  Miss  Mary  I  learned  rules  of  conduct  which  I  have 
followed  all  my  life.  Always  to  speak  to  those  present  when  enter¬ 
ing  a  room,  was  one.  Even  her  cat  was  well-mannered  and  always 
spoke  as  he  came  through  the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  Another  was, 
never  to  change  a  plan  on  account  of  the  weather.  Miss  Cooper  did 
not  believe  in  bowing  to  the  elements.  She  drove  a  horse  most  skill- 
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fully.  Once  going  down  a  steep  hill  when  I  was  riding  with  her  in  a 
carryall,  I  grasped  the  reins  in  fright.  She  taught  me  gently  but  firmly 
never  to  touch  the  reins  unless  I  was  driving,  a  wise  piece  of  advice 
for  the  journey  of  life. 

I  can  picture  Miss  Cooper  now  in  her  sitting-room,  reading.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  new  book  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  perhaps  the  latest  number 
of  LittelVs  Living  Age  or  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  So  memory  recalls 
her  under  the  student  lamp  with  its  green  shade.  All  the  Coopers 
were  inveterate  readers,  and  the  manner  of  life  in  their  home  was 
one  of  studious  purpose.  One  son  was  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  An¬ 
other,  Mr.  James  Cooper,  had  read  all  of  Boswell’s  “  Life  of  John¬ 
son,”  an  unusual  feat  in  those  days.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  wag,  a  most 
entertaining  companion,  ever  ready  with  an  anecdote  or  an  apt  illus¬ 
tration  drawn  from  his  wide  reading. 

One  might  also  see  in  the  Cooper  pew  Miss  Elizabeth,  whose  early 
marriage  took  her  away  from  Amherst  society,  and  Miss  Alice,  who 
as  Mrs.  Frederick  Tuckerman  remained  in  town  until  her  death. 
Miss  Elizabeth  greatly  enjoyed  the  singing  of  hymns  on  Sunday  night 
by  the  fireside,  her  fine  voice  carrying  the  tune  truly  without  accom¬ 
paniment.  Mrs.  Tuckerman  possessed  a  natural  gaiety  of  spirit  that 
with  her  culture  and  graciousness  made  her  a  delightful  hostess.  A 
gathering  of  friends  in  her  home  always  proved  to  be  an  occasion 
long  remembered. 

Her  husband,  Dr.  Frederick  Tuckerman,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Edward, 
kept  the  old  English  tradition  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  alive  in 
his  own  person.  He  came  of  distinguished  ancestry  and  took  pride  in 
his  name.  His  father  was  the  poet,  Frederick  Goddard  Tuckerman, 
whose  sonnets  have  recently  been  edited  by  Witter  Bynner.  When  one 
talked  with  him  in  his  well-filled  library,  one  could  see  his  delight  in 
a  fine  book  or  a  well-written  article.  He  loved  mountains  too,  and 
had  tramped  all  over  the  Mount  Washington  region  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  His  wide  view  of  affairs  made  him  a  valued  adviser  in  all  the 
intellectual  problems  of  a  college  community. 

Well  to  the  front  of  the  church,  on  the  north  center  aisle,  sat  the 
Sweetsers.  Deacon  Luke  Sweetser  was  Amherst’s  staunch  citizen, 
prominent  in  every  matter  that  concerned  the  life  of  the  village,  a  sage 
counsellor  both  in  town  and  in  church  matters,  where  his  opinion  was 
law.  His  wife  seemed  like  a  being  from  another  world  in  the  elegance 
of  her  beautiful  laces  and  rustling  silks.  She  wore  purple  kid  gloves. 
Perhaps  the  children  who  sat  behind  her  in  church  sometimes  coughed 
on  purpose  during  the  long  sermon  for  the  distinction  of  having  her 
hand  over  the  pew  little  pink  and  white  peppermints  from  her  well- 
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stocked  reticule.  Her  fingers  were  much  too  short  for  the  gloves  and 
the  empty  finger  tips  flapped  on  the  pew  rail. 

An  interesting  person  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation  was 
Mrs.  Mack,  the  widow  of  General  David  Mack,  whose  memory  was 
still  held  in  honor.  He  had  been  a  state  senator  from  his  district,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and 
auditor  of  Amherst  Academy.  Mrs.  Mack  was  too  frail  in  advancing 
years  to  attend  the  village  church,  but  her  sister,  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
her  niece,  Miss  Mary  Williams,  who  made  their  home  with  her,  sat 
near  us.  Several  generations  of  Amherst  seemed  to  center  in  Mrs. 
Mack.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Parsons,  the  widow  of  Rev¬ 
erend  Royal  Washburn,  and  she  had  married  a  second  time  a  man 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  village  affairs.  General  Mack  was  a  major 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  in  1821.  It  is  of  interest  that  he  bought  the  house  made  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  Emily  Dickinson  in  1840  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1854.  Mr.  Dickinson  then  bought  back  the  family  homestead. 

Mrs.  Mack  lived  latterly  on  the  west  side  of  Sellen  Street  (now 
Prospect  Street),  the  third  house  from  Amity  Street.  As  a  child  I 
often  went  to  her  house.  Once  I  broke  a  punch-bowl  over  two  hundred 
years  old  while  playing  battle-dore  and  shuttlecock  in  her  sitting-room. 
She  did  not  reprove  me.  In  that  house  was  the  largest  wing  chair  I 
have  ever  seen,  big  enough  for  her  niece  and  me  to  sit  curled  up  in, 
one  on  either  side.  Miss  Williams  had  the  quaintness  and  wit  of  the 
Parsons  family,  and  as  she  taught  me  to  make  my  sampler,  she  would 
tell  me  stories  about  her  Parsons  ancestors,  of  whom  she  was  very 
proud.  Naturally  I  was  often  confused  in  childhood  regarding  the 
three  ministers  who  had  borne  the  name  of  David  Parsons,  and  she 
taught  me  to  tell  them  apart  by  various  distinguishing  incidents. 

The  first  David  Parsons  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Malden  church 
“  by  loving  agreement  ”  after  nine  candidates  had  been  heard.  They 
heard  more  than  one  candidate  a  Sunday.  Miss  Williams  thought 
this  was  a  very  thrifty  way  to  manage,  and  besides  that  it  would  reveal 
a  candidate’s  ability  to  preach  a  brief  sermon.  Brevity,  of  course,  was 
never  openly  desired  by  Puritan  church-goers,  and  this  was  the  period 
of  the  interminable  prayer  in  the  morning  service;  nevertheless  Miss 
Williams  thought  that  brevity  may  have  been  something  of  a  drawing 
card. 

David  Parsons,  Jr.,  was  famous  in  Amherst  for  his  consumption  of 
firewood.  “  One  hundred  good  loads  a  year  ”  was  thought  sufficient  in 
1751,  but  those  old-fashioned  fireplaces  were  of  generous  proportions 
and  the  great  stone  chimneys  had  a  strong  draft.  So  the  minister  regu- 
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larly  exceeded  his  allowance.  When  reproached  for  his  prodigality,  he 
merely  remarked  that  he  didn’t  want  to  wait  until  the  hereafter  to  be 
warm.  Mr.  Parsons  was  also  suspected  of  Tory  leanings  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  An  article  in  the  town  warrant  read:  “  To  have 
the  minds  of  the  people  whether  they  will  improve  the  Rev.  Dr.  Par¬ 
sons  as  their  minster  for  the  future.”  Evidently  he  was  “  improved  ” 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  congregation,  for  he  retained  his  office. 

His  son,  the  third  of  the  name,  who  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  the 
meeting  house,  was  most  celebrated  of  all  for  his  droll  sayings.  Once 
when  he  was  expostulated  with  for  saying  witty  things  in  the  pulpit, 
he  replied,  “  I  know  it  all,  Brother  Howard,  and  it  has  been  my  burden 
through  life,  but  I  suppose,  after  all,  that  grace  does  not  cure  squint- 
eyes.”  Miss  Williams  said,  quoting  from  Holmes’s  “  The  Height 
of  the  Ridiculous,”  that  this  David  Parsons  never  dared  be  as  funny 
as  he  could.  Two  of  his  favorite  anecdotes  were  of  a  farmer  who 
remarked,  while  helping  to  build  the  second  meeting  house,  “  a  mule 
can’t  kick  when  pulling,”  and  of  a  deacon  who,  when  asked  why  he 
groaned  as  he  awoke  from  a  nap,  said  he  was  “  groaning  with  satis¬ 
faction.” 

A  fourth  David  Parsons  was  still  keeping  a  carpenter  shop  on  the 
corner  of  Amity  and  Prospect  Streets,  next  to  the  old  Academy  build¬ 
ing,  when  I  was  a  girl.  He  too  talked  in  a  quaint,  witty  way,  some¬ 
times  so  brusque  and  pointed  that  my  elders  said  he  had  inherited 
the  Parsons  wit.  Next  to  him  lived  John  S.  Adams,  who  in  company 
with  Samuel  C.  Carter  established  the  first  printing  press  in  Amherst 
and  kept  the  town  bookstore. 

Two  grandsons  of  Reverend  David  Parsons,  3d.,  used  to  visit  Mrs. 
Mack,  Mr.  William  Ives  Washburn  and  Reverend  Charles  H.  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  latter  was  well  known  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
where  he  had  often  served  as  acting  pastor.  Though  a  favorite  preacher 
and  many  times  called,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  be  settled  over  any 
church.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  “  the  first  two  pastors  of  the 
First  Church  were  born  Parsons,  but  several  of  their  descendants  by 
the  gift  of  God  and  the  call  of  God’s  people  have  become  parsons.” 

I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  small  girl  who  arrived  at 
church  early  and  sat  interested  and  observant  while  Miss  Vinnie  Dick¬ 
inson  arranged  a  handful  of  violets  and  one  by  one  the  families  of  the 
First  Parish  assembled.  Because  of  that  early  arrival  the  service 
seemed  unusually  long.  I  am  sure  that  pins  and  needles  were  pricking 
that  little  girl’s  thin  legs  before  the  last  amen  reached  her  ears.  My 
conscience  too  is  pricking  at  these  many  ramblings  in  recollection,  as  I 
sit  by  my  open  fire  in  a  large  rush-bottomed  rocker  that  the  Parsons 
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children  were  rocked  to  sleep  in,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Mack  to  my  grand¬ 
mother. 

With  the  chair  came  a  copy  of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The  image 
of  the  wayfaring  and  warfaring  Christian  had  not  faded  in  my  girl¬ 
hood.  It  was  lived  by  the  people  about  us.  Incidents  in  their  spiritual 
progress  were  told  as  friends  and  kinsmen  gathered  about  the  hearths 
of  Amherst.  Conversation  was  then  the  chief  form  of  entertainment, 
and  it  was  like  a  spark  to  tinder  to  speak  of  this  or  that  well-known 
personage  of  the  past.  Their  lives  were  scanned  from  the  four  points 
of  the  human  compass  like  a  landscape  viewed  from  the  belfry  of  an 
old  church  with  its  windows  looking  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  Those  that  I  have  mentioned  here  were  only  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  men  and  women  whom  we  “  looked  up  to.”  They  had  kept 
the  faith.  They  had  taught  by  their  lives  how  to  do  one’s  duty.  To 
these  staunch  spirits  might  be  applied  Lucy  Larcom’s  words :  “  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  live  long,  to  suffer  much,  to  struggle  and  to 
endure,  if  one  might  have  such  spiritual  beauty  blossom  out  of  fur¬ 
rows  and  wrinkles  as  has  been  made  visible  in  aged  human  faces.  Such 
countenances  do  not  perish,  they  are  poetry  and  music  and  irresistible 
eloquence.” 
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Mrs.  Lucius  Boltwood 

A  leader  in  Amherst  society  for 
half  a  century 


Hon.  Lucius  Manlius  Boltwood 


Her  son,  College  Librarian  from 
1852  to  1863 
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THE  BOLTWOOD  MANSION 


A  center  of  Amherst  town  and  college  social  life  for  over  fifty  years,  it 
became  college  property  after  1892  and  was  rechristened  Hitchcock  Hall. 
In  1916  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  Converse  Memorial  Library. 


THE  BOLTWOOD  HOUSE 


YEARS  ago  I  heard  my  father  say  that  a  beacon  fire  was 
lighted  one  dark  evening  on  the  hill  near  College  Hall,  and 
by  its  gleam  a  straight  line  of  road  was  surveyed  from  Hadley 
to  Amherst.  (The  underpass  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has 
trespassed  upon  this  straight  line  in  recent  years.)  My  father,  as  a 
selectman  of  the  town,  stood  with  the  surveyors  on  a  slight  elevation 
at  Dexter  Hunter’s  in  Hadley  and  watched  them  lay  the  road  straight 
to  the  luminous  bonfire,  through  the  stretch  of  dark  woods  beyond  East 
Hadley  settlement,  through  frog  ponds,  and  over  seven  different  kinds 
of  clay.  These  clay  deposits  beneath  the  wide,  breeze-rippled  meadows 
of  later  days  proved  good  for  the  growing  of  roses,  but  they  made  a  road 
that  in  the  season  of  spring  mud  turned  into  quaking  mire  under  the 
weight  of  the  old  Northampton  stage  as  it  toiled  slowly  past  the  half- 
mile  stretch  of  woods.  As  the  stage  loaded  with  passengers  sank  farther 
and  farther  down,  those  sitting  outside  on  the  top  of  the  coach  were 
terrified  and  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  the  revered  teacher  of  Greek  to 
generations  of  Amherst  College  students,  began  to  quote  from  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  “  Odyssey  ”  the  words  that  greeted  Odysseus  as 
he  descended  to  Tartarus:  “  Rash  as  you  are,  how  dared  you  come 
down  hither  to  the  house  of  Hades  ?”  I  verily  believe  that  the  venerable 
professor  would  have  adventured  to  go  down  to  Hades  too  for  the  joy 
of  meeting  Socrates  in  the  world  below.  It  was  not  long  since  his  son 
John  Tyler  had  sent  him  word  that  he  could  not  expect  to  find  Soc¬ 
rates  in  the  heaven  of  the  theologians. 

The  thought  of  the  old  Northampton  Road  always  gives  me  a  long 
detour  in  memory  as  I  pass  over  the  route  from  College  Hall  to  the 
long-since-vanished  covered  bridge  over  the  Connecticut.  Along  that 
sightly  thoroughfare  nothing  is  left  the  same  now,  save  the  panorama 
of  the  Holyoke  Range  with  its  Seven  Sisters  clothed  in  azure.  But  in 
those  days  the  Range  was  a  far-off,  everyday  vision  not  counted  in  by 
us  children  as  one  of  the  thrilling  interests  incident  to  a  ride.  Our 
great  adventure  was  the  journey  home  in  the  early  twilight  of  an 
autumn  night,  when  we  passed  along  the  stretch  of  dark  woods  and  the 
swamp  filled  with  old,  half-submerged,  blackened  tree  stumps,  from 
which  arose  the  dismal  croaking  of  what  seemed  like  millions  of  frogs. 
The  steady  beat  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  echoed  on  the  hard  clay  road  as 
the  carryall  bore  us  safely  past.  Many  a  student  on  horseback  rode 
daily  from  home  over  this  road  to  Amherst  College. 
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The  spacious  Shepard  house  stood  at  the  head  of  Northampton 
Road,  directly  opposite  College  Hall,  where  the  Chi  Psi  Lodge  now 
stands.  It  was  built  for  Mrs.  Deborah  Haskins  Shepard  by  her  two 
sons  in  1822,  after  death  of  her  husband,  Reverend  Mase  Shepard  of 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.  The  sons  had  been  freshmen  at  Brown,  but 
when  their  father  died  they  transferred  to  Amherst  and  were  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1824.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to  note  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Amherst,  also  lived  in  this  house. 

We  hear  of  Mrs.  Shepard’s  two  sons  later,  the  elder  as  Reverend 
George  Champlin  Shepard,  D.D.,  who  was  instrumental  in  founding 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Amherst  and  became  one  of  its  earliest 
benefactors;  the  younger  as  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  LL.D.,  for  forty 
years  professor  and  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
at  Amherst  College  and  the  collector  of  its  first  mineral  cabinet.  He 
also  lectured  at  Yale  and  held  a  professorship  at  Charleston  Medical 
College.  As  an  undergraduate  he  started  his  mineral  collection  in  the 
cellar  of  his  mother’s  house,  fitted  up  a  laboratory  there,  and  discoursed 
on  mineralogy  to  fellow  students.  Years  later  he  was  complimented 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  a  public  dinner  in  England,  as  the  first  author¬ 
ity  in  the  world  upon  meteorites. 

Mrs.  Shepard  died  in  1841,  and  the  house  was  bought  by  Gideon 
Delano  of  New  Braintree.  It  remained  the  Delano  house  until  1861, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  to  serve  as  a 
parsonage.  Even  before  it  became  the  parsonage  it  had  been  used  for 
religious  gatherings,  for  Mrs.  Eliza  Parkman  Delano  Stoddard,  my 
great-great-aunt  by  marriage,  writes  in  a  family  letter  as  follows: 
“  Remember  me  in  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Leland.  The  dear  old  Deacon 
has  gone  home  to  glory  without  doubt.  I  remember  years  ago  the 
Deacon  used  to  hold  prayer  meetings  at  my  father  s,  one  evening  every 
week.  It  was  always  in  our  great  dining-room,  and  the  sitting-room 
and  kitchen  doors  would  open  into  it,  so  there  was  room  enough  for 
the  few  Christians  who  would  attend  them.”  Tradition  says  that  Mrs. 
Stoddard  wrote  anonymously  for  Godey’s  Lady's  Book  and  other 
magazines.  She  had  a  vigorous  intellect  and  keen  sensibilities.  Her 
brother,  Charles  Delano,  later  the  distinguished  judge  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  also  lived  in  the  Delano  house. 

In  1824  Mrs.  Shepard’s  daughter,  Fanny  Haskins  Shepard,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  wedded  Lucius  Boltwood,  Esq.  The  couple  passed 
their  early  married  life  in  this  same  old  house,  until  in  1835  Mr.  Bolt- 
wood  built  the  house  which  for  over  fifty  years  remained  the  home 
of  the  Boltwood  family.  It  stood  high  up  across  the  village  green 
adjoining  the  college  grounds,  guarding,  as  it  were,  old  traditions  for 
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over  seventy-five  years.  When  the  classic  columns  of  the  dignified 
mansion  were  superseded  by  the  portico  of  Converse  Library,  there 
was  demolished  both  a  college  and  a  village  landmark.  For  not  only 
was  the  house  a  grand  old  mansion  in  itself,  but  it  was  associated  with 
many  prominent  visitors  to  the  campus,  and  within  its  portals  had 
lived  those  who  had  furthered  Amherst  College  from  its  earliest  be¬ 
ginnings. 

Lucius  Boltwood  was  a  leading  man  of  affairs,  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  distinguished  for  his  courtly  bearing  and  for  the  ruffled 
shirt  he  wore  even  in  my  day.  He  was  a  benevolent  man,  interested  all 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  education.  After  graduating  from  Williams 
College,  where  he  took  highest  rank  as  a  scholar,  he  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson  of  Amherst,  and  on  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1817  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Like  everyone  else 
associated  with  Squire  Dickinson,  Lucius  Boltwood  was  called  upon 
to  foster  the  projected  Charity  Institution  in  Amherst  and  he  gave  to 
the  enterprise  all  the  fire  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 

He  was  also  associated  with  Noah  Webster  in  establishing  a  Sunday 
school  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  1820.  This  was  an 
achievement,  for  Sunday  schools  were  then  a  novelty  in  New  England. 
The  school  ran  for  twenty-two  weeks  during  the  more  livable  part  of 
the  year,  and  among  its  pupils  were  adults  as  well  as  children.  The 
curriculum  consisted  chiefly  of  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be 
learned,  but  definitions  and  spelling  were  taught  as  well  as  religious 
truths.  Noah  Webster  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  school,  and  Lucius  Boltwood  was  made  secretary. 

The  first  honorary  degree  (Master  of  Arts)  given  by  Amherst 
College  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Boltwood  in  1825  at  the  first  Com¬ 
mencement  under  the  charter.  He  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of 
secretary  of  the  Corporation  for  thirty-six  years  (1828-64)  without 
compensation.  He  was  also  commissioner  of  the  Charity  Fund  from 
1833  to  1866,  having  previously  acted  as  auditor  of  the  Fund.  In 
these  varying  capacities  he  remained  an  officer  of  the  College  for  forty- 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  College  whose  foundations  he  had  helped 
to  lay.  At  that  time  he  was  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Boltwood  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Liberty  Party 
(Free-soil  Whigs)  and  its  first  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1841.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  he  speaks  of  “  regarding  it  a  greater  honor  to  be 
defeated  in  a  good  than  to  succeed  in  a  bad  cause.”  The  expected 
defeat  took  place,  but  he  lived  to  see  his  cause  triumph. 
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Lucius  Boltwood’s  wife  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  women 
in  Amherst.  She  was  a  fluent  and  fascinating  talker.  When  you 
chanced  to  meet  her  on  the  street,  she  would  greet  you  with  a  cordial 
smile  and  plunge  immediately  into  conversation.  She  knew  all  about 
your  family,  and  incidents  connected  with  them  would  remind  her 
about  famous  people  she  knew.  The  sparkling  and  never-ending 
stream  of  her  talk  rolled  on.  When  a  student  was  late  to  a  recitation, 
he  had  only  to  say  to  the  professor,  “  I  met  Mrs.  Boltwood  on  the 
street.”  The  professor  would  put  up  one  hand  in  a  gesture  of  under¬ 
standing  and  exclaim,  “  Say  no  more.  You  are  excused.”  Her  nimble 
wit  was  ever  ready.  She  once  said  about  the  small  sums  given  to 
foreign  missions,  her  favorite  charity,  that  the  situation  reminded  her 
of  a  maple  sugar  orchard  where  the  spiles  (sap-spouts)  were  length¬ 
ened  to  the  sugar  house.  All  the  sap  was  absorbed  in  passage  and  none 
of  it  reached  the  house.  On  another  occasion  when  a  dignified  college 
divine  and  his  wife  were  going  to  see  the  animals  at  the  circus,  they 
met  Mrs.  Boltwood  on  the  way.  They  apologized  to  her,  thinking 
that  it  was  hardly  respectable  for  them  to  attend  a  circus.  Mrs.  Bolt- 
wood  replied,  “Then  let  us  go  and  make  it  respectable.”  So  they  all 
attended  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

The  circus  grounds  in  those  days  were  near  the  house  of  H.  D. 
Fearing  where  the  Mount  Pleasant  Inn  (late  the  Davenport)  stands 
today.  My  father  took  my  brother  and  me  to  see  the  colorful  sight, 
and  after  the  performance  in  the  main  tent  to  one  of  the  side-shows. 
The  sleight-of-hand  man  we  thought  would  be  more  respectable  than 
the  freaks.  To  my  astonishment  I  won  as  a  door  prize  a  silver-plated 
cake  basket.  It  went  home  and  was  put  in  disgrace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  of  tin  pans  in  the  pantry.  Though  of  doubtful  origin,  it 
proved  in  the  light  of  future  scrutiny  to  deserve  a  better  fate. 

When  it  came  Mrs.  Boltwood’s  turn  to  entertain  the  Grace  Church 
Sewing  Society,  which  met  at  various  houses,  she  would  often  ask 
three  girls  of  the  parish,  born  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  to 
serve.  One  was  very  fair,  one  very  dark,  and  one  a  color  between.  They 
were  considered  quite  attractive  as  they  served  the  tables,  replacing 
the  hostess’s  regular  servants.  The  girls  enjoyed  it  because,  after  the 
ladies  left  the  tables,  they  were  allowed  to  eat  what  they  liked.  There 
were  in  Amherst,  it  may  be  hinted,  families  that  frugally  chose  the 
Lenten  season  for  their  entertaining,  but  Mrs.  Boltwood  never  enter¬ 
tained  in  Lent.  Hers  was  always  a  lavish  table.  The  youthful  servers 
were  particularly  fond  of  escalloped  oysters,  a  popular  dish ;  and  when 
it  came  to  cakes  of  innumerable  variety  there  could  be  no  choosing 
—  every  kind  had  to  be  tasted. 
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Squire  Boltwood  had  a  large  farm  extending  back  of  his  house  and 
including  a  large  part  of  the  present  campus.  Many  a  pat  of  delicious 
butter  was  sent  to  friends  in  the  village  by  Mrs.  Boltwood,  though  she 
was  not  always  aware  of  what  was  happening  on  the  farm.  One  day 
she  was  calling  on  a  friend  who  lived  far  down  “  Faculty  Street,” 
almost  to  the  hat  factory.  She  glanced  out  of  her  hostess’s  window 
and  said,  “  What  luxuriant  vegetables  you  grow.  I  wish  we  could 
grow  some  like  these.”  The  friend  said  laughingly,  “  Why,  they  are 
yours.”  A  narrow  strip  of  land  had  been  sold  off  the  Boltwood 
farm  for  this  friend’s  house.  Her  back  yard  adjoined  the  Boltwood 
vegetable  garden. 

Mrs.  Boltwood  frequently  called  upon  my  grandmother,  always 
arriving  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  She  would  ask  for  a  footstool 
as  soon  as  she  was  seated.  Whenever  I  could  I  used  to  slip  into  the 
room  to  hear  her  conversation,  for  few  people  I  have  known  have  had 
so  much  personal  magnetism.  Her  nature  was  devout  and  joyous,  and 
she  possessed  what  was  called  in  those  days  Christian  zeal.  To  her 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal  were  a  reality.  She  sailed  no  uncharted 
seas  to  her  heavenly  home,  as  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  one  of  her 
letters:  “I  saw  in  the  paper  Uncle  Robert  was  dismissed  from  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  and  has  joined  the  departed  household  of  his  father 
on  the  other  side  of  the  River  of  Death.”  She  gave  a  tempered  clime 
to  conversation,  for  there  was  a  kindness  and  friendliness  for  all  in 
what  she  said,  and  she  talked  about  things  that  were  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  thought.  Her  reminiscences  of  famous  men  were  most  enter¬ 
taining  as  were  also  her  anecdotes  about  her  own  family  connections. 
Rufus  Choate,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John 
B.  Gough,  and  many  successive  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
experienced  her  choice  hospitality.  Once  when  she  was  calling  on  us 
and  heard  the  clock  striking  six,  she  said,  “  I  must  be  hastening  home. 
Ralph  is  coming  to  supper.”  She  referred  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
her  first  cousin,  who  was  to  speak  that  evening  in  College  Hall.  It 
was  not  quite  right  to  agree  with  Mr.  Emerson  or  to  hear  him  in 
those  days. 

The  Boltwood  house  was  also  hospitable  to  children.  Eight  sons 
and  one  daughter  grew  up  there.  Eugene  Field,  who  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  Amherst  at  his  aunt’s  house  on  Amity  Street,  had  a 
theatrical  company  of  village  playmates  who  held  performances  in  the 
Boltwood  barn.  In  the  company  were  several  sons  of  the  family. 

I  recall  a  day  that  I  spent  as  a  girl  with  Mrs.  Boltwood  in  her  home 
—  the  richly  decorative  wall-paper  in  the  broad  hall,  the  wide  stair¬ 
way,  the  stately  mahogany  in  the  high-ceiled  rooms,  and  the  beautiful 
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paneling.  The  house  was  full  of  many  things  as  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day :  what-nots  —  many  of  them  —  and  ottomans  with  elaborate 
cross-stitched  covers,  marble-topped  tables,  and  dried  grasses  in  elegant 
vases.  Mrs.  Boltwood  was  knitting  an  afghan,  a  broad  stripe  of  bur¬ 
gundy  and  then  a  stripe  of  all  colors  of  gayest  worsted,  but  she  laid 
aside  her  work  to  show  me  her  treasures,  laughingly  quoting  a  remark 
made  by  Professor  Park  of  Andover  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits.  He 
had  said,  “  If  there  is  anything  I  am  proud  of,  it  is  my  humility.”  She 
showed  me  her  scrapbooks  —  one  filled  with  clippings  on  doctrines, 
science,  biography.  No  wonder  she  could  talk  on  any  subject  with 
intelligence.  She  took  me  through  the  rooms  and  pointed  out  the 
family  portraits:  one  by  Bullard  of  her  mother,  Deborah  Haskins 
Shepard,  with  three  of  her  children,  painted  in  1839;  portraits  of  her 
brother,  Reverend  George  C.  Shepard,  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Sally 
Inman  Kast;  a  silhouette  of  Miss  Kast  and  another  of  John  Haskins 
Shepard.  She  paused  as  she  came  to  these  last  to  tell  me  that  just 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sally  Inman  Kast  Shepard  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Grace  Church  was  seeking  funds  for  a  bell-tower  to  complete 
the  church  building.  Mr.  Shepard  built  the  tower  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife,  shortly  before  his  own  death.  You  will  see  in  the  church 
tablets  in  memory  of  the  Shepard  family  and  a  bust  of  George  C. 
Shepard  carved  from  rarest  marble.  Continuing  on  our  way,  Mrs. 


SALLY  INMAN  (KAST)  SHEPARD 
From  a  silhouette  that  once 

hung  in  the  Boltwood  House 
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Boltwood  showed  me  a  portrait  of  her  husband  and  herself  painted 
by  Bullard.  I  was  fascinated  by  a  painting  an  light-colored  velvet 
of  a  fruit-basket ;  this  she  said  was  painted  by  her  sister,  Mary  Shep¬ 
ard.  I  also  remember  the  “  English  Fox  Hunt  ”  in  bright  colors  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  an  old  print  called,  I  think,  “  Age  and  Infancy.” 
Many  of  these  portraits  and  family  heirlooms  are  now  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Boltwood’s  granddaughters,  Miss  Fanny  Haskins  Boltwood  and 
Miss  Elvira  Wright  Boltwood,  who  live  in  their  maternal  grand¬ 
mother’s  house  in  Goshen,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Boltwood  impressed  on  me  that  day  the  fact  that  it  was  never 
necessary  to  tell  a  lie.  In  proof  thereof  she  told  me  an  incident  about 
the  time  when  she  was  a  schoolgirl  and  lived  in  the  Haskins  house  in 
Boston.  At  that  period  roughs  were  ringing  doorbells  and  forcing 
their  way  past  butler  or  maid-servant  if  no  responsible  member  of  the 
family  was  there  to  oppose  them.  One  night  about  six,  in  the  early 
dusk  of  a  winter’s  evening  when  she  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  house, 
she  heard  the  doorbell  ring.  She  opened  the  door.  There  stood  a  rough¬ 
looking  man.  He  asked,  “  Is  the  master  of  the  house  in?  ”  What  was 
she  to  say?  She  could  not  tell  a  lie  to  save  her  life.  She  said,  “Will 
you  come  in,  or  see  him  at  the  door  ?  ”  The  man  fled. 

The  Haskins  house  stood  on  what  was  then  known  as  Rainsford’s 
Lane,  which  ran  from  Essex  Street  to  Beach  Street  and  so  down  to 
the  harbor.  Mrs.  Boltwood  showed  me  a  drawing  of  it  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  made  as  a  schoolgirl.  It  was  the  home  of  her  grandfather, 
who  was  also  the  grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  She  and 
Ralph  played  there  together  as  children.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  quote  here  a  poem  written  by  Emerson  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  so 
dating  from  the  time  when  he  was  the  playmate  of  Fanny  Haskins 
Shepard  in  their  grandfather’s  house. 

See  the  calm  exit  of  the  aged  saint, 

Without  a  murmur  and  without  complaint ; 

While  round  him  gathered,  all  his  children  stand, 

And  some  one  holds  his  withered,  pallid  hand. 

He  bids  them  trust  in  God,  nor  mourn  nor  weep; 

He  breathes  religion,  and  then  falls  asleep. 

Then  on  Angelic  Wings  he  soars  to  God, 

Rejoiced  to  leave  his  earthly,  mortal  load; 

His  head  is  covered  with  a  crown  of  gold, 

His  hands  renewed  a  harp  immortal  hold ; 

Thus  clothed  with  light,  the  tuneful  spirit  sings  — 

He  sings  of  mercy  and  of  Heavenly  things. 
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Less  than  a  decade  later,  Emerson,  his  mind  for  the  moment  on 
more  mundane  things,  wrote  to  George  Shepard  a  letter  asking  for 
the  return  of  a  missing  shirt.  This  was  after  he  had  visited  his  Shep¬ 
ard  cousins  in  Providence. 

Boston,  Sept.  3d,  1821. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  your  politeness  again,  but 
when  I  returned  home,  I  discovered  that  I  had  left  a  linen  shirt 
at  Chappolins, —  and  my  mother,  who  is  an  excellent  economist, 
and  fortunately  knows  the  value  of  shirts  better  than  I,  says  that 
her  careless  son  must  write  a  note  to  his  cousins,  and  ask  them  to 
call  at  the  hotel  and  send  article  by  Mr.  Ladd  if  he  comes  through 
the  town,  or  by  stage.  It  was  marked  with  my  name  and  left  I 
think  in  No.  23.  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  you  any  trouble,  if  you 
do  not  find  it  readily,  do  not  look  any  farther. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

R.  Waldo  Emerson 

Mr.  George  C.  Shepard. 

Mrs.  Boltwood’s  granddaughter,  Miss  Fanny  Haskins  Boltwood, 
listened  to  my  reminiscences  by  the  open  fire  one  afternoon,  and  after¬ 
wards  sent  me  these  three  unpublished  notes  from  Emily  Dickinson  to 
her  grandmother  to  place  beside  Emerson’s  letter.  With  the  cordial 
permission  of  my  friend,  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi,  I  give  them 
here.  The  first  two  came  with  neighborly  gifts,  the  third  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Boltwood  on  the  death  of  her  son. 

Will  dear  Mrs.  Boltwood  taste  a  little  loaf  of  “  Federal  Cake  ” 
and  a  few  Wild  Roses,  which  are  not  so  aboriginal  as  I  could 
wish  ?  Affly, 

Emily. 

The  Spring  of  which  dear  Mrs.  Boltwood  speaks,  is  not  so  brave 
as  herself,  and  should  bring  her  of  right,  its  first  flower. 

Though  a  Pie  is  far  from  a  flower,  Mr.  Howells  implies  in  his 
“  Undiscovered  Country,”  that  “  our  relation  to  Pie  ”  will  unfold 
in  proportion  to  finer  relations. 

With  sweet  thoughts  from  us  all,  and  thanks  for  the  charming 
Butter,  and  the  gallant  notes. 

Very  faithfully, 

Emily. 

To  thank  my  dear  Mrs.  Boltwood  would  be  impossible.  That 
is  a  paltry  debt  we  are  able  to  pay. 

It  is  sweet  to  be  under  obligation  to  my  School  Mate’s  Mother. 
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I  thought  the  flowers  might  please  him,  though  he  made,  like 
Birds,  the  exchange  of  Latitudes. 

It  is  proud  to  believe  that  his  privilege  as  far  surpasses  our’s. 

Let  me  congratulate  his  Mother. 

Tenderly, 

. . .  Emily. 

Another  son  of  the  family,  Lucius  Manlius  Boltwood,  made  the  first 
card  catalogue  of  the  Amherst  College  Library.  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  he  should  have  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  spot  where  the  Converse 
Memorial  Library  now  stands.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  with  the  class  of  1843.  Undergraduates  of 
today  might  well  be  interested  in  the  subjects  that  he  discussed  while 
in  college.  At  a  spring  exhibition  in  1842  he  gave  a  disputation  on 
“  Does  the  poet  exert  a  greater  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  a  nation  than  the  orator?  ”  His  graduating  oration 
was  on  “  Times  of  excitement  favorable  for  eloquence.”  Brought  up 
with  the  New  England  feeling  that  an  eldest  son  must  enter  the  min¬ 
istry,  he  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He 
did  in  fact  preach  acceptably  in  the  towns  near  Amherst,  and  when  only 
twenty-two  years  old  conducted  services  in  Amherst  College  Chapel 
at  President  Hitchcock’s  request.  But  “  Squire  Boltwood’s  son,”  as  he 
was  called,  was  by  nature  a  classifier  and  cataloguer,  and  he  eventually 
followed  the  bent  of  his  nature.  As  College  Librarian  from  1852  to 
1863  he  took  meticulous  care  of  a  collection  of  20,000  books  without 
assistance  of  any  kind.  It  was  his  insistence  that  an  orderly  record  be 
kept  of  the  books  borrowed  from  the  library  that  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  his  position  after  an  incident  in  which  Puritan  steel  met  Puritan 
flint.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  education  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
libraries.  Some  one  remarked  that  not  being  one  of  the  talking  mem¬ 
bers  he  made  a  good  legislator.  In  1876  Mr.  Boltwood  was  invited 
to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  years  later  he  published  his  most  notable  work,  “  The  History 
and  Genealogy  of  the  Noble  Family  in  America,”  a  volume  of  870 
pages  to  which  he  had  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  painstaking 
research.  When  his  lifelong  friend  Sylvester  Judd  died  while  Judd’s 
“  History  of  Hadley  ”  was  in  press,  Mr.  Boltwood  completed  the 
work.  The  genealogical  appendix  dealing  with  Hadley  families  and 
also  with  the  early  settlers  of  the  towns  of  Hatfield,  South  Hadley, 
Amherst,  and  Granby,  was  his  contribution. 

In  his  quiet  and  austere  way  Lucius  Manlius  Boltwood  was  a  great 
man.  His  daughters  have  created  a  fitting  memorial  to  him  by  placing 
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in  the  Jones  Library  at  Amherst,  as  the  most  available  center  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  his  remarkable  collection  of  manuscripts,  letters,  maps,  and 
other  material  dealing  with  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley.  This  is  a  largely  unworked  mine  of  historical  records. 
Also  in  the  Jones  Library  is  the  Boltwood  collection  of  genealogies 
and  town  histories,  an  excellent  working  library  of  family  and  local 
history.  He  rarely  met  a  New  Englander  about  whose  ancestors  he 
could  not  recall  some  interesting  fact  or  anecdote.  What  stories  he 
could  have  written  of  the  brilliant  men  and  women  who  since  1835 
had  passed  in  and  out  of  his  own  door! 

College  Hall,  with  its  pillared  portico  happily  restored,  alone  re¬ 
mains  to  remind  us  dwellers  of  an  earlier  day  of  enchanting  memories. 
The  landmarks  which  bordered  the  old  road  have  passed  away.  The 
spacious  fair  old  houses  have  disappeared  one  by  one.  How  little  the 
undergraduates  of  today,  reading  “  Boltwood  Avenue  ”  on  the  street 
corner,  can  realize  what  that  name  meant  to  us !  How  little  they  can 
comprehend  its  spell ! 
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SCHOOL  DAYS  IN  AMHERST 


SOMETIMES  on  Sunday  afternoons  my  father  and  brother  and 
I  would  walk  to  Baker’s  Grove,  now  named  Hallock  Park  in 
memory  of  Leavitt  Hallock  who  gave  it  to  the  college.  Here 
we  gathered  “  youngsters  ”  and  full-grown  checkerberries  and  autumn 
leaves  for  pressing  or  for  doing  “  spatter  work.”  And  in  this  grove 
we  would  beg  to  hear  again  the  old  tradition  of  how  Helen  Fiske,  the 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  of  later  days,  ran  away  one  morning  to  this 
grove  with  a  small  girl  companion,  both  resolved  on  errancy.  When 
the  bell  of  the  academy  rang  out  for  school,  the  other  girl  succumbed 
to  habit  and  went  back,  but  Helen  ran  on  to  Hadley  village.  She  later 
gave  a  graphic  chronicle  of  her  sensations  as  a  truant  in  the  sketch 
entitled  “  The  Naughtiest  Day  of  My  Life.”  A  reviewer  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  roguishly  asked  for  assurances  that  this  was 
really  truly  the  naughtiest  day  of  her  life. 

My  father,  a  contemporary  of  Helen’s,  had  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  her  in  the  family  life  of  the  village  and  could  tell  us  interesting 
stories  about  her.  The  scene  of  her  first  novel,  “  Mercy  Philbrick’s 
Choice,”  published  in  the  No  Name  Series,  was  laid  in  Amherst  and 
many  of  her  unacknowledged  “  Saxe  Holm’s  Stories  ”  then  appearing 
in  the  old  Scribner  s  Monthly  recalled  persons  and  incidents  connected 
with  the  region.  Helen  Hunt  lived  on  as  a  legendary  figure  in  the 
hearts  of  Amherst  people  after  she  married  and  moved  away  from 
town.  She  took  much  of  Amherst  with  her.  Its  friendliness  with 
youth  was  perfectly  embodied  in  a  sentence  from  her  “  Bits  of  Talk 
about  Home  Matters  ” :  “  Men  know  that  safe  through  all  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  they  keep  far  greener  the  memory  of  some  woman 
or  man  who  was  kind  to  them  in  their  boyhood  than  of  the  friend 
who  helped  or  cheered  them  yesterday.” 

A  little  gilt-framed  oil  painting  of  a  bachelor  darning  his  socks 
hung  in  my  father’s  room  by  his  mirror  as  long  as  he  lived.  Its  subject 
recalls  the  popularity  of  Ik  Marvel’s  “  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,”  which 
was  much  read  in  Amherst  during  the  fifties.  The  author,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Amherst.  He  was  a  close  friend 
of  President  Clark  Seelye  and  gave  him  much  practical  advice  in 
laying  out  the  grounds  of  Smith  College.  The  little  painting  was 
given  to  my  father  as  a  joke  during  his  protracted  bachelor  days.  It 
was  painted  especially  for  him  by  Orra  White  Hitchcock,  the  wife  of 
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President  Hitchcock,  who  taught  drawing  and  painting  to  Mary  Lyon 
when  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  lived  with  the  Hitchcock 
family  in  Conway  and  studied  chemistry  and  geology  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  scientific  pastor. 

My  mother  came  to  Amherst  to  live  in  1853  and  attended  Amherst 
Academy.  She  brought  with  her  a  diploma  in  colors  awarded  to  her 
(at  the  age  of  seven)  by  the  private  school  she  had  attended  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  “  moral  and  genteel  Deportment  and  for  Faithfulness 
and  untiring  Industry  in  the  prosecution  of  her  Studies  and  Employ¬ 
ments  during  the  term”  (April,  1846).  This  document,  entitled  the 
“American  Youth’s  Diploma,”  merits  description.  I  have  never  seen 
one  like  it,  though  there  must  be  other  copies  in  existence.  A  school¬ 
mistress  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Science  points  the  way  up  the  many 
steps,  beginning  with  three  marked  Virtue,  Perseverance,  Patience,  to 
the  Temple  of  Learning  at  the  top.  A  long  line  of  youths  are  making 
the  ascent.  Beneath  is  printed  the  exhortation :  “  Remember  now  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.”  Around  the  edge  are  symbols  of 
all  the  branches  of  learning  then  commonly  studied.  A  pair  of  scrolls 
contains  a  list  of  subjects  pursued  —  for  my  mother,  Orthography, 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Writing  —  and  her  teacher’s  signature, 
with  the  motto :  “  Do  good  as  you  have  opportunity.”  Between  the 
scrolls  are  printed  these  lines,  signed  M.  L.  G. : 

Behold  yon  Mount,  where  Science  rears  her  head, 

Whose  steep  ascent  the  young  and  lovely  tread, 

Where  Springs  Pierian  spread  their  golden  lore 
And  gushing  fountains  their  rich  treasures  pour, 

Where  childhood  lifts  the  fairy  tube  on  high, 

And  cradled  beauty  in  his  mother’s  eye 
Sees  mirrored  deep  a  ray  which  God  has  given, 

To  gild  the  Mount  and  light  his  steps  to  Heaven. 

From  this  school  in  Brooklyn  my  mother  transferred  to  a  school  in 
Rhode  Island  taught  by  Cyrus  Hinds,  afterward  the  law  partner  in 
Indianapolis  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  She  often  spoke  of  how  great  a 
teacher  Mr.  Hinds  was.  His  well-trained  mind  and  his  strong  char¬ 
acter  impressed  the  children  just  coming  into  their  teens.  It  was  in 
small  country  places  in  New  England  that  young  men  seeking  means 
for  their  own  education  by  teaching  school  gave  the  young  people 
under  their  charge  a  daily  example  of  energy  and  inspiration.  Such 
influences  for  good  were  especially  felt  in  Amherst  schools,  where  the 
teachers  were  nearly  always  drawn  from  the  best  of  the  college 
students. 
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My  mother’s  education  was  completed  by  a  year  at  Ipswich  Acad¬ 
emy  and  another  at  Norton  Seminary,  now  Wheaton  College.  At 
Ipswich  she  shared  a  room  with  Emily  Hitchcock,  the  daughter  of 
President  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  and  later  the  wife  of  Reverend  C.  M. 
Terry.  After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Terry  came  to  Smith  College 
and  became  the  well-known  head  of  Hubbard  House. 

The  thought  of  Emily  Hitchcock  brings  to  mind  a  long-forgotten 
romance  in  which  she  had  a  small  part.  At  Mount  Holyoke  she  was 
a  classmate  of  the  attractive  Cora  A.  Welch  of  New  Haven,  who 
often  came  to  Amherst  to  visit  the  Hitchcocks.  There  she  met  and 
became  engaged  to  Truman  Tomson,  an  Amherst  student.  The  young 
man  suffered  a  breakdown  while  studying  law,  and  Miss  Welch  mar¬ 
ried  him  “  on  his  death  bed.”  She  then  went  to  Turkey  as  a  missionary, 
and  married  eventually  the  distinguished  professor  of  History  at  Robert 
College,  Alexander  Van  Millingen,  whose  father  had  been  surgeon 
to  the  Sultan  and  a  close  friend  of  Lord  Byron.  Mrs.  Van  Millingen 
spent  summers  in  Amherst  in  the  later  seventies,  enjoying  the  com¬ 
pany  of  her  friends  there. 

While  at  Norton  my  mother  sat  at  table  next  to  Miss  Lucy  Larcom, 
who  taught  elocution  at  the  seminary,  and  thus  was  formed  a  lasting 
tie  of  friendship.  Miss  Larcom,  remembered  as  a  graceful  woman  with 
soft  blue  eyes  beneath  her  low,  broad  forehead,  was  fond  of  scattering 
“  uplifting  sentiments  ”  among  her  pupils,  but  she  was  also  capable  of 
humor.  I  find  in  one  of  my  mother’s  notebooks  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  of  one  of  her  sayings:  “  If  Atlas  had  undertaken  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his  state  of  mind  while  holding  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  he  might 
have  been  successful  and  he  might  not.”  My  mother’s  notebooks  in 
Astronomy,  Geometry,  Geography,  Rhetoric,  and  Elocution  are  before 
me,  all  in  the  beautiful  handwriting  that  Norton  taught.  One  book 
contains  notes  on  Miss  Larcom’s  course  in  English  literature.  I  observe 
that  in  this  book  capital  letters  were  used  to  designate  emphatic  words, 
very  much  as  Emily  Dickinson  used  capitals  in  writing  her  poems.  I 
judge  that  it  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  use  capitals  to  mark 
the  more  important  words. 

When  we  were  children  we  loved  to  hear  my  mother  recite  Poe’s 
“  The  Bells  ”  and  the  poems  of  Longfellow  as  Miss  Larcom  had 
taught  them  to  her.  We  learned  to  recite  Miss  Larcom’s  “  Hannah’s 
at  the  window,  binding  shoes  ”  with  the  poet’s  own  intonation,  and 
our  childish  ears  caught  something  far  deeper  than  the  rhythm.  Lucy 
Larcom  was  insistent  in  her  desire  to  make  the  years  of  childhood  beau¬ 
tiful  with  all  that  was  “  lovely  and  true  and  pure  and  of  good  report,” 
and  her  influence  was  felt  in  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  It  prompted  my 
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mother  to  give  a  sea-shell  to  a  very  young  child  visitor  that  he  might 
“  hear  the  sea  in  it,”  as  he  did  with  wondering  eyes,  while  she  repeated 
the  lines  written  in  her  Norton  notebook 

“  Take  the  bright  shell 
From  its  home  in  the  lea 
And  wherever  it  goes 
’Twill  sing  of  the  sea.” 

and,  on  another  occasion,  to  take  a  prism  right  off  the  girandole  on  the 
mantel  so  that  he  could  see  the  rainbows  in  it.  Such  matters  were 
for  active  hours.  It  was  Moore’s  “  The  Night  before  Christmas  ” 
and  the  book  which  had  “  Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  ”  in  it  that  we 
wished  to  go  to  sleep  by,  before  the  open  fire. 

Before  I  was  ready  to  go  to  school  Amherst  Academy  had  closed  its 
doors.  It  survives  today  only  in  the  Academy  Fund  from  which  the 
trustees  annually  make  an  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of 
classical  studies  in  the  Amherst  High  School,  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
scholarly  and  delightful  “  Amherst  Academy:  A  New  England  School 
of  the  Past  ”  by  Dr.  Frederick  Tuckerman.  I  first  attended  a  private 
school  conducted  by  Miss  Emily  Upton  in  the  Palmer  Block  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Town  Hall.  An  old  receipt,  still  in  my  possession,  shows 
that  the  tuition  was  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks. 
I  have  also  a  photograph  showing  Miss  Upton  in  a  red  flannel  jacket 
with  pinked  edges  and  her  dozen  pupils  on  the  steps  of  the  Palmer 
Block.  In  this  school  every  pupil  could  recite  to  the  teacher’s  satis¬ 
faction  “  The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel,”  and  some  of 
us  could  sing  “  Can  she  make  a  cherry  pie,  Billy  Boy?  ”  Eugene  Field 
and  his  brother  Rosie  (Roswell),  who  had  rooms  at  the  time  on  Lessey 
Street  just  opposite  our  school,  had  taught  us  to  count  out  with  the 
unvarying  formula,  “  Intry-mi.ntry,  cutrey-corn.”  On  days  when  we 
deserved  it,  we  had  given  us  pieces  of  white  commercial  notepaper 
the  size  of  a  domino  with  “  Good  ”  written  in  violet  ink.  These 
“  Goods  ”  we  carried  home  in  triumph. 

Had  this  school  been  in  existence  fifty  years  earlier,  Noah  Webster 
could  easily  have  heard  through  the  windows  of  his  home  across  the 
way,  our  shrill,  excited  voices  carried  clearly  on  the  air  over  the  nar¬ 
row  street,  as  we  chose  sides  and  spelled  down  in  our  school-room  — 
its  windows  wide  open  —  for  the  house  which  he  built  and  resided  in 
until  1822  stood  at  the  end  of  Phoenix  Row  and  was  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  Palmer  Block  on  Main  Street.  The  well-worn  blue 
spelling  book  from  which  Miss  Upton  put  out  the  words  may  have 
been  one  of  the  famous  old  Webster  spelling  books.  This  was  still 
on  book  shelves  in  many  an  Amherst  home. 
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Miss  Upton  used  a  gay  abacus  to  facilitate  our  progress  in  arithmetic. 
Its  bright  colored  balls  slipped  merrily  along  the  wires  for  us,  as  we 
added  and  subtracted.  When  we  sang  the  multiplication  tables,  Miss 
Upton  would  beat  time  for  us  with  the  abacus,  raising  it  high  and 
bringing  it  down  with  a  crash  of  the  balls,  to  our  great  delight.  The 
tune  we  sang  for  the  multiplication  tables  persists  audibly  with  me 
to-day,  when  I  try  to  multiply. 

Once  as  we  went  home  from  school  through  the  business  section 
we  passed  the  Baptist  Church  when  the  door  chanced  to  be  open,  and 
there  in  the  vestibule  just  beyond  the  open  door  dangled  the  rope  that 
the  sexton  pulled  on  Sunday  morning  to  ring  the  great  clanging  bell, 
the  bell  that  Emily  Dickinson  thought  would  certainly  ring  in  the 
Day  of  Doom.  A  boy,  accepting  the  unexpected  challenge,  darted  into 
the  church  and  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  long  rope.  Before  he 
knew  what  was  happening,  he  was  lifted  of?  his  feet  by  the  recoil  and 
followed  the  bell.  His  companions,  seeing  him  depart  to  upper  regions 
like  Elijah,  ran  of?,  terrified.  They  were  relieved  to  see  him  in  school 
next  day,  none  the  worse  for  his  “  translation.” 

Children  were  apt  to  act  out  on  week  days  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Sunday  before.  A  professor  returning  from  theological  discussion  in 
his  classroom  was  startled  to  encounter  his  own  children  and  those  of 
his  colleagues  rushing  madly  down  hill  to  Professor  Seelye’s  fish  pond. 
It  turned  out  that  they  were  impersonating  the  Gadarene  swine  into 
whom  the  devils  had  gone,  and  were  rushing  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  lake  to  be  drowned. 

Some  of  the  children  of  this  same  group  actually  saw  Santa  Claus 
come  down  the  enormous  chimney  and  step  out  of  the  huge  fireplace 
in  the  home  of  Miss  Laura  Emerson,  their  Sunday  school  teacher  in 
Grace  Church.  This  was  in  the  room  where  the  high-boy  and  deep 
armchairs  were.  The  rector  was  originally  cast  for  Santa  Claus,  but 
his  wife,  less  portly  and  more  agile  than  he,  superseded  him  and  actually 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  wide  opening  to  the  glee  of  all. 

At  a  later  time  an  unmarried  rector  of  Grace  Church  asked  a  young 
lady  in  his  Bible  class  what  was  the  occasion  of  Jeremiah’s  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Caught  of?  guard,  she  replied,  “  He  was  lamenting  his  wife.” 
The  class  was  thrilled  by  this  revelation  of  what  most  interested  the 
student  of  Jeremiah. 

The  home  of  Solomon  Eastman,  graced  with  three  attractive  daugh¬ 
ters,  was  a  focus  of  many  festivities.  His  nieces,  the  Misses  Sarah  and 
Julia  Eastman,  founders  of  Dana  Hall,  always  called  when  they  were 
in  town.  I  remember  in  particular  one  morning  in  early  August  when 
I  brought  them  red  raspberries  I  had  just  picked  in  our  garden  from 
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bushes  given  us  by  Professor  Julius  Seelye.  With  the  berries  I  offered 
them  powdered  sugar  in  a  little  silver-wire  basket  that  had  a  light 
blue  bowl.  Miss  Julia  in  comprehensive  appreciation  began  dusting 
with  sugar  the  leaves  on  which  I  had  put  the  berries.  It  was  a  pretty 
bit  of  playfulness  that  reminded  me  of  the  graceful  touch  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  Miss  Julia’s  stories.  Their  aunt,  Miss  Sarah  Ferry,  who 
sometimes  came  with  them,  had  for  years  conducted  a  famous  student 
boarding-house  at  her  home  on  Amity  Street.  When  she  went  to  Dana 
Hall  as  matron,  she  was  equipped  by  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
young  people  to  give  much  practical  advice  and  her  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  new  school  at  Wellesley  was  not  inconsiderable. 

In  the  octagonal  house  on  North  Prospect  Street,  at  the  head  of 
Cowles  Lane,  the  Misses  Howland  had  a  school  for  children  and  young 
ladies  that  commanded  the  confidence  of  both  faculty  and  townsfolk. 
The  children  who  attended  this  school  are  now  widely  scattered  and 
many  are  prominent  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  must  recall  how 
Professor  Bertram  B.  Boltwood  of  Yale  played  with  them  during  the 
summer  vacations  which  he  spent  with  his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucius  Boltwood.  A  bronze  tablet  in  Converse  Memorial  Library 
records  his  birth  in  the  old  Boltwood  house  and  his  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  as  teacher  and  scientist.  The  Howland  house  had  a  long  row  of 
cherry  trees  along  the  front  of  the  lawn,  almost  a  hedge,  where  both 
children  and  robins  were  allowed  to  eat  the  cherries  without  restric¬ 
tion.  Once  to  the  consternation  of  parents  the  children  spent  a  happy 
afternoon  swallowing  cherries,  stones  and  all.  Strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  sad  aftermath. 

On  the  other  side  of  Cowles  Lane  stood  the  house  of  Charles  T. 
Brown  with  a  beautiful  double  row  of  maple  trees  extending  from 
the  house  to  the  street.  There  was  a  gorgeous  swing  in  one  of  these 
trees.  The  limbs  were  high  above  the  ground,  and  the  children,  after 
school,  swung  in  long  arcs  way  up  into  the  branches.  Two  would 
stand  on  the  board  at  once  and  work  themselves  up.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  a  person  of  great  intelligence  and  force  of  character.  She  was 
far  ahead  of  her  generation  in  public  matters  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  politics  and  the  advancement  of  women.  Her  daughter, 
Nina,  a  graduate  and  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  of  Smith  College, 
became  in  later  years  the  archivist  of  her  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Brown  sold  his  house  in  the  early  sixties  to  “  Dick  ”  Cowles. 
Everyone  in  Amherst  called  him  that.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  were  invited  to  supper  at  his  house,  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  be  familiar  with  so  prominent  a 
man,  told  the  driver  of  the  hack  to  take  them  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
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Richard  Cowles.  The  man  went  all  over  town,  but  no  one  could  tell 
where  Richard  Cowles  lived.  Dick  Cowles  first  name  was  Dickinson. 

South  of  Cowles  Lane  facing  Pleasant  Street  stood  the  house  where 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  lived  as  a  young  woman,  and  where  she  helped 
her  father,  Professor  Nathan  Fiske,  receive  his  guests  at  college  gather¬ 
ings.  This  was  not  the  house  in  which  she  was  born. 

The  children  of  my  generation  took  dancing  lessons  from  the  Green 
girls,  who  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Dr.  Robert  Lincoln  of  New 
York,  “  Mount  Doma,”  the  present  clubhouse  of  the  Golf  Club. 
Through  paths  unbroken  in  winter  and  deep  with  mud  in  spring, 
we  made  our  way  down  the  Mill  Valley  road  and  across  lots  to  the 
Lincoln  home.  There  rubber  boots  came  off  and  dancing  slippers 
appeared.  We  learned  to  dance  the  polka  redowa  and  the  glide  waltz. 

In  1876  Mrs.  William  F.  Stearns,  dressed  in  deepest  mourning  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  husband,  came  to  Amherst  with  her  daughter  and 
four  sons.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Stearns  had  given  the  money  to  build 
the  College  Church  and  that  he  had  lived  latterly  in  India.  His  family 
had  the  envied  culture  of  those  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  The 
children’s  manners  were  perfect.  They  were  not  allowed  to  romp 
casually  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  they  came  to  our  parties.  I  have  still 
a  note  from  Harold  Stearns  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  party  on  my 
birthday.  It  is  addressed  to  “  Miss  Allen,  Chez-elle.”  Where  was 
“  Chez-elle  ”  ?  We  hunted  through  our  geographies  to  find  it,  but 
never,  never  told  what  we  had  done  when  we  finally  found  out  where 
“  chez-elle  ”  was.  This  elegance  made  a  great  impression  on  us. 

Alfred  E.  Stearns,  destined  to  become  a  great  headmaster  of  Andover 
Academy  and  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  was  a  small  boy  then.  In 
later  years  when  he  rode  from  Amherst  to  Northampton  with  college 
comrades,  he  would  exclaim  in  high  glee  as  they  passed  the  stretch 
of  land  where  the  Montgomery  Rose  Company  now  has  its  green¬ 
houses,  “  This  is  the  spot  where  I  drove  our  cows  to  pasture  in  the 
early  morning.”  Mr.  Stearns  has  always  carried  with  him  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  those  early  days  in  Amherst.  We  also  drank  the  milk 
from  those  cows.  The  Stearns’s  farmer  would  bring  the  pail  by  a 
path  past  the  back  of  Morgan  Library  and  College  Hall,  across  the 
road  and  through  Mrs.  Davis’s  barn,  to  our  kitchen,  where  he  set 
it  on  the  table  upon  which  Noah  Webster  wrote  a  part  of  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  a  conjunction  illustrating  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

President  Stearns  walked  by  our  house  every  morning  as  he  went 
to  the  post  office  for  his  morning  mail.  I  can  see  him  now,  tall,  erect, 
and  with  inborn  refinement  visible  in  every  line  of  his  face.  He  had 
the  faculty  that  his  grandson,  Alfred,  so  notably  inherited  of  inter- 
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esting  others  in  the  institution  over  which  he  presided.  None  could 
doubt  his  patriotism,  for  he  had  given  a  son  to  the  Union  cause.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Olive  Stearns,  was  a  lady  of  singularly  gracious  manner. 
We  celebrated  the  same  birthday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  February.  Her 
gift  to  me  on  one  of  “  our  ”  birthdays,  a  copy  of  Whittier’s  poems, 
was  symbolic  of  her  own  gentle  forcefulness. 

President  Stearns’s  daughter,  Miss  Fanny  Stearns,  was  greatly 
beloved  in  Amherst.  Lovely  to  look  upon,  dressed  in  a  becoming  light 
green  silk,  she  seemed  the  center  of  admiration  at  the  college  recep¬ 
tions  given  by  her  father.  She  married  the  Reverend  W.  V.  W.  Davis, 
and  became  the  mother  of  two  talented  children,  William  Stearns 
Davis  and  Fanny  Stearns  Davis  Gifford. 

The  military  department  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
brought  army  men  and  many  pleasant  guests  to  Amherst  in  the  late 
sixties.  Lieutenant  Totten  was  in  charge  of  the  corps  at  the  time  of 
Grant’s  second  election  to  the  Presidency.  Nearly  every  Amherst 
what-not  then  had  a  little  marble  bust  of  General  Grant  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  grape-vine  frame  of  Civil  War  times. 
To  celebrate  the  election  all  the  cannon  from  the  Agricultural  College 
were  brought  down  to  the  common  in  front  of  our  house.  There  was 
a  thunderous  firing,  which  struck  terror  in  us  as  one  after  another 
forty-six  panes  of  glass  fell  shattered  from  our  windows.  We  did 
not  know  enough  to  raise  the  windows  slightly.  It  was  a  cold  Novem¬ 
ber  night,  and  we  had  to  paste  paper  over  all  the  broken  panes. 
Lieutenant  Totten  saw  them  staring  blankly  at  him,  when  he  came 
the  next  night  to  offer  his  courteous  apology  for  the  damage.  He  looked 
very  elegant  in  his  white  gloves.  White  gloves  for  gentlemen  and 
bronze  boots  for  ladies  were  the  last  word  in  youth’s  ideas  of  fashion 
then.  And  to  tie  a  nosegay  with  a  hair  from  your  head  was  the 
quintessence  of  sentiment. 

The  last  of  the  Colonial  houses  with  columns  in  front  disappeared 
from  Amherst  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Henry  Nash  house  burned. 
This  building  was  the  home  of  the  famous  Mount  Pleasant  Institute, 
a  school  for  boys  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  prepared  to  enter 
Amherst.  It  stood  on  the  eminence  overlooking  the  campus  of  the 
State  College. 

Much  of  the  older  Amherst  has  gone.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  end 
this  desultory  chronicle  of  Amherst  schools  with  a  thought  of  the 
delightful  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  recently  built  on  the  Amherst 
College  campus,  where  our  successors  now  go  to  school  in  full  view 
of  the  Pelham  Hills  and  at  the  beginning  of  an  enchanting  trail  that 
leads  onward  to  the  hills  of  inspiration. 
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LOVE  OF  FLOWERS 


AMHERST,  being  itself  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  floor  of  the 

Zjk  Connecticut  Valley,  overlooks  an  amphitheatre  about  twenty- 
JL  JL  four  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  beyond  which  lie 
the  hills  that  form  the  valley’s  rim,  Sugar  Loaf,  Mount  Toby,  Pom¬ 
eroy  Mountain,  the  Pelham  Hills,  Rock  Rimmon,  Norwottock, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Mount  Tom,  hills  so  accessible  that  you  may 
tramp  over  them  all.  The  old  meeting  house,  which  stood  where 
the  Octagon  now  stands,  was  famous  for  the  “  great  multitude  of 
fine  objects  ”  that  could  be  seen  from  its  belfry.  Professor  John  W. 
Burgess  in  his  “  Reminiscences  of  an  American  Scholar  ”  tells  how 
the  Amherst  landscape  affected  him  when  he  came  north  to  college  from 
his  Tennessee  home:  “The  abruptness  of  the  Holyoke  range,  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  conical  Sugar  Loaf  in  the  north,  made  the  land¬ 
scape  quite  Italian  and  classic.”  Perhaps  it  was  this  quality  of  the 
landscape  that  impelled  President  Hitchcock  to  bestow  so  many 
classical  names  on  the  beauty  spots  of  the  region. 

The  shadows  on  the  grass,  as  I  saw  them  when  a  child  at  Amherst, 
and  the  tracery  of  the  trees  penciled  on  the  glistening  crust  of  the 
snow,  are  pictured  in  my  mind.  Emily  Dickinson  knew  these  shadows 
on  the  grass  and  wove  her  feeling  for  them  into  several  of  her  poems. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  long  away  from  Amherst  said  that  the 
Pelham  Hills  were  the  only  things  that  had  not  changed  during  his 
absence.  For  Emily  Dickinson,  too,  they  were  a  symbol  of  perma¬ 
nence  in  her  poem  on  the  unchangeableness  of  the  hills.  You  must  see 
the  Pelham  Hills  daily  to  feel  this.  Others  perhaps  may  apply  this 
poem  to  the  regions  they  know  best,  but  those  who  grew  up  in  Am¬ 
herst  see  them  always  in  terms  of  the  village  green  and  the  college 
grounds  and  the  beautiful  hills  bounding  the  horizon. 

Nature  left  “  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ”  all  about  Amherst 
as  vividly  as  Amherst  men  have  left  their  impress  on  the  world.  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom  are  volcanic  formations,  sands  of  the  sea 
rest  in  what  President  Hitchcock  called  the  “  upturned  saucer  ”  on 
the  Amherst  side  of  the  Notch,  and  dinosaur  tracks,  as  well  as  rain¬ 
drops  and  ripple  marks  of  eons  ago,  can  be  traced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut. 

Nature  also  left  the  country  around  Amherst  filled  with  a  larger 
variety  of  wild  flowers  than  may  be  found  in  other  small  areas.  Presi- 
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dent  Hitchcock,  as  he  tramped  over  the  traprock  ledges  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  felt  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  growing  there  and  sought  to 
change  such  local  names  as  the  Devil’s  Pier  and  the  Devil’s  Piazza 
to  classic  names  more  in  harmony  with  the  floral  growth.  So  the  nar¬ 
row  defile  on  the  Hockanum  road  became  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
and  the  adjacent  rock  formations  Titan’s  Pier  and  Titan’s  Piazza. 
Satan  still  retains  his  hold  on  the  Devil’s  Garden,  the  old  name  for 
the  shambles  of  loose  rock  near  the  Notch,  but  that  is  fast  disappearing 
in  the  maw  of  the  stone-crusher  to  emerge  as  roads  and  pavements. 

Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  the  distinguished  botanist  of  Amherst 
College,  was  the  one  for  whom  Tuckerman’s  Ravine  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  was  named.  His  specialty  was  lichens,  though  he  possessed  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  White  Mountains.  He 
always  walked  up  the  trail  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
scorning  both  the  railroad  and  the  carriage  road,  as  the  people  of  the 
region  delighted  to  remember  when  they  recalled  him  in  after  years. 
At  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Arethusa  Falls  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  who  discovered  the  falls  in  1847,  and 
by  its  side  another  of  more  recent  date  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Tuckerman,  his  nephew,  who  likewise  played  an  important  part  in 
blazing  trails  through  the  White  Mountains.  A  trail  and  several 
hundred  acres  of  woodland  near  Arethusa  Falls  have  been  dedicated 
as  a  memorial  to  him  by  the  Walking  Club  of  Randolph,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  influence  of  the  professors  in  Amherst  College  was  happily  per¬ 
vasive  of  the  entire  community.  Many  of  them  were  lovers  of  flowers. 
Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  merely  by  his  residence  in  Amherst, 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  plants  in  their  native  haunts  and  to 
the  growing  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  gardens  of  the  village. 

Amherst’s  love  of  flowers  was  one  of  the  gentle  influences  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  education  of  the  village  girls  a  century  and  more  ago. 
I  have  before  me  a  composition  on  the  subject  of  “  Flowers,”  written 
in  Amherst  Academy  in  the  1850’s.  Doubtless  it  could  be  matched  by 
similar  productions  written  in  other  schools  of  the  period,  but  in  no 
place  was  there  a  deeper  interest  in  flowers  than  in  Amherst.  The 
composition  is  copied  on  unlined  single  sheets  of  fine  notepaper,  blind- 
stamped  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  with  a  decorative  design  sur¬ 
rounding  the  word  “  Bath.”  I  have  seen  other  paper  marked  “  Paris  ” 
in  the  same  way.  The  three  pages  are  tied  together  at  the  top  with 
narrow  white  ribbon.  Evidently  this  composition  was  written  for  an 
occasion  and  previously  gone  over  by  the  teacher,  since  there  are  no 
corrections  in  it. 
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FLOWERS 


There  is  no  employment  which  harmonizes  more  pleasantly 
with  taste  and  amusement  than  the  cultivation  of  Flowers.  It 
unites  grace  with  purity,  health  with  virtue  and  affords  an  agree¬ 
able  occupation  for  all  gentle,  refined  and  cultivated  minds. 

Flowers  have  been  called  “  the  stars  of  earth,”  “  the  alphabet 
of  the  angels.”  Of  all  creations  of  God,  none  seem  better  fitted 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  inspire  a  love  for  their  creator 
than  flowers.  With  what  eagerness  do  little  infants  grasp  at 
Flowers  and  as  they  become  older  they  are  often  found  among 
them,  gathering  all  they  can  and  sorting  them,  singing  over  and 
caressing  them  till  they  wither  in  their  grasp.  And  as  they  grow 
up  to  maturity,  they  assume  in  their  eyes  new  beauties  and  char¬ 
acters.  They  become  surrounded  with  many  ties  which  are  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  joys,  sorrows  and  hopes  of  our  forefathers.  They  are 
to  all  nations  emblems  of  youth  in  its  purity.  The  young,  the 
middle-aged  and  the  hoary  head  all  hang  with  delight  over  the 
blooming  flowers.  Never  may  the  love  and  the  cultivation  of 
Flowers  be  discontinued  from  a  study  of  their  structure. 

A  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ennobles  the  cultivation 
of  Flowers,  gives  a  superior  charm  to  the  garden  and  the  green¬ 
house,  the  walk  by  the  wayside  and  the  ramble  in  the  woods. 
Flowers  have  also  been  termed  “  the  stars  that  glow  in  the  green 
firmament  of  earth,”  and  one  of  our  own  poets  has  written  a 
passage  on  this  subject,  which  will  form  my  conclusion. 

In  all  places  then  and  in  all  seasons 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings 
Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things, 

And  with  child-like  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand, 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

Amherst  Feb.  28th  1854. 

Written  by  Mary  Adela  James  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

The  greenhouse  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was 
very  generous  in  sharing  its  treasures  with  the  townsfolk.  Professor 
Jesup,  later  of  Dartmouth,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  sketch,  often  brought  us  from  the  greenhouse  camellias,  jas¬ 
mine,  La  Marque  roses,  harebells,  mahernia,  heliotrope,  and  a  tiny 
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brownish  flower  with  a  red  center  that  was  sometimes  copied  in  wax 
for  a  bouquet  on  the  marble-topped  table  in  the  parlor.  Such  rare 
blooms  as  these,  brought  in  a  brown  wicker  basket  with  a  cover  and 
double  handles,  through  Amherst’s  winter  streets,  snow-drifted  and 
ploughed  deep !  Mahernia  (an  anagram  of  Hermania)  was  Dr.  Goess- 
man’s  favorite  flower.  He  always  had  a  vase  of  it  on  his  desk  at  the 
Agricultural  College. 

There  were  special  vases  with  slender  stems,  not  intended  to  hold 
water,  for  wax  flowers.  Ours  was  of  sky-blue  glass  with  little  gold 
stars  all  over  it.  Pink  moss-roses  in  wax  were  favorites.  Never  were 
these  dainty  creations  put  under  glass  globes.  When  they  lost  their 
freshness,  they  were  replaced  by  others.  Perhaps  it  was  Amherst’s 
love  of  flowers  that  decreed  that  there  should  never  be  a  faded  blos¬ 
som  in  the  house,  not  even  of  wax. 

In  the  early  seventies  Amherst  began  to  be  adorned  with  Japanese 
trees  and  shrubs  imported  by  Peter  Henderson’s  and  other  nurseries. 
The  Japanese  influence  came  partly  from  Joseph  Neesima  and  partly 
from  Professor  Julius  Seelye.  President  Clark,  also,  when  he  went  to 
Japan  to  establish  an  agricultural  college,  brought  home  many  exotic 
trees  and  shrubs  which  he  planted  around  his  grounds.  The  President’s 
House  at  the  Agricultural  College  stood  on  a  ridge  which  commanded 
a  superb  view  of  the  valley.  It  was  included  in  every  sight-seeing  drive 
around  Amherst.  Today,  after  more  than  half  a  century,  you  may  still 
see  some  of  the  trees  that  President  Clark  set  out  as  you  drive  up  the 
road  from  the  greenhouse  to  the  house  of  the  President  of  the  State 
College. 

Even  before  Japanese  plants  became  common,  a  few  people  had 
climbing  on  their  piazzas  the  honeysuckle  brought  from  Japan  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Hall  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  first  to  visit  in  1859  that  long 
closed  land.  When  Professor  Julius  Seelye  went  to  Washington  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  he  sent  back  many  flowering  shrubs  to  beautify 
the  lawns  of  his  friends.  He  was  mainly  responsible  for  introducing 
into  Amherst  the  forsythia  and  the  several  kinds  of  deutzia  and  spirea. 
His  brother,  Professor  Clark  Seelye,  delighted  in  the  forsythia,  which 
he  always  pronounced  with  a  long  y  in  honor  of  William  Forsythe  for 
whom  it  was  named.  Later,  when  he  went  to  Smith  College,  he 
planted  great  banks  of  the  early  yellow  blooms  about  his  home. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  private  conservatories  in  town,  and 
always  plants  in  sunny  windows,  and  here  and  there  a  blue  hyacinth 
glass  bearing  flowers  in  late  winter.  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  lived  in  the 
General  Stoddard  house  at  the  corner  of  Amity  and  North  Prospect 
Streets  (now  “  The  Perrys  ”),  had  a  large  conservatory  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  house.  This  we  often  visited  when  we  went  to  buy  stamps 
from  her  son,  Robbie,  who  ran  a  foreign  stamp  exchange. 

There  were  parties  to  watch  the  rare  night-blooming  cereus  unfold. 
It  was  not  so  uncommon  in  Amherst  as  in  other  places  because  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  I  recall  one  such  occasion  when  a  night-bloom¬ 
ing  cereus  was  sent  us  by  Miss  Greeley  from  Professor  Crowell’s  home. 
We  filled  a  large  white  china  salad  bowl  with  ice  and  put  the  flower 
in  it  at  nine  o’clock.  The  neighbors  came  in,  a  party  of  twelve,  and  at 
ten  the  flower  began  to  open.  For  three  hours  it  showed  in  all  its  glory. 
The  next  morning  it  was  withered  and  dead.  The  following  Sunday 
the  college  pastor  preached  on  this  parable  of  nature.  He  chose  as  his 
text  the  Lord’s  words  to  Nicodemus:  “If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things  and  you  believed  not,  how  shall  you  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things?  ” 

Miss  Mary  Cooper  had  a  fragrant,  old-fashioned  garden.  The 
Japan  lily,  a  rarity  then,  was  her  great  pride,  a  single  perfect  bloom 
often  going  to  her  friends.  Her  balsams  would  today  be  sought  for 
flower  exhibits.  When  she  went  away  for  the  summer,  she  invited  me 
to  walk  in  her  garden  and  to  pick  all  the  flowers  I  wished.  I  used  to 
select  choice  blooms  from  the  long  stalk  of  the  balsam  plant  and  put 
them,  as  she  did,  in  a  standard  glass  dish  that  had  a  large,  shallow, 
green  receptacle.  They  were  as  varied  and  gay  as  tufts  of  bright-hued 
satin  sailing  on  an  emerald  sea.  Lemon  verbena,  and  white  and  purple 
candy-tuft,  and  sweet  alyssum,  ageratum,  and  wealths  of  pansies, 
caught  the  morning  dew  in  Miss  Cooper’s  garden.  There  were  pink 
fairy  lilies,  too,  and  mignonette. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Cooper  took  me  for  many  drives  in  the  carryall  drawn 
by  a  staid  horse.  Her  favorite  excursion  was  toward  Belchertown,  for 
there  we  found  “  all  the  roadside  filled  with  delight,”  as  Walter  Prich¬ 
ard  Eaton  has  happily  phrased  it.  On  one  drive  she  introduced  me  to 
the  fringed  polygala,  a  whole  patch  of  rose-purple  blooms  like  tiny 
butterflies.  She  showed  me  the  petals  outspread  as  though  the  flower 
were  about  to  flutter  from  its  stem,  and  quoted  Keats’s  description  of 
sweet-peas  “  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight.”  In  autumn  we  sought  and  found 
the  pitcher-plant  in  swampy  places. 

Mrs.  Cooper  taught  me  observation  by  playing  “  traveler’s  whist  ” 
as  we  drove  along  behind  the  sedate  horse.  The  flash  of  a  scarlet  tan- 
ager  was  our  chief  quest,  but  we  counted  the  white  birches,  “  glisten¬ 
ing  brides  of  the  forest,”  and  the  hawk  swooping  down  over  the  chicken- 
yard.  It  must  be  confessed  that  my  greatest  delight  was  to  be  allowed 
to  count  every  black  cat  along  the  route,  for  then  our  scores  were  high. 
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Mrs.  Edward  P.  Crowell,  wife  of  the  revered  professor  of  Latin, 
sent  her  friends  notable  bouquets  of  lilies-of-the-valley.  Her  yard  and 
garden  on  Amity  Street  had  paths  bordered  with  box  and  were  among 
the  loviest  in  Amherst.  Mrs.  Henry  Hills,  when  she  went  calling,  was 
apt  to  bring  most  fragrant  bunches  of  jockey  club  as  a  visiting  card. 
A  calla  lily  holding  in  its  hollow  a  cascade  of  purple  fuchsias  was 
another  enchanting  token  of  a  neighbor’s  visit. 

Indoors,  brilliant  red  geraniums  grew  in  sunny  windows,  and  many 
homes  had  English  ivy  trained  to  grow  entirely  around  the  room,  the 
two  vines  meeting  in  the  center.  Sometimes  a  small  spray  would  grow 
downwards  and  droop  over  Thorwaldsen’s  “  Night  and  Morning,” 
which  hung  in  many  Amherst  sitting  rooms. 

Rattlesnake  Gutter,  a  place  of  formidable  name,  though  none  of  us 
had  ever  seen  a  rattlesnake  there,  was  the  only  place  to  my  knowledge 
where  we  could  find  the  spectral  Indian  pipe.  It  was  a  much  fre¬ 
quented  spot  for  picnics.  Gaily  we  explored  the  ravine  and  clambered 
over  the  stones  in  the  brook.  When  we  came  upon  the  Indian  pipe 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  standing  up  in  stately  cluster  from  the  carpet 
of  pine  needles,  we  felt  the  thrill  that  accompanied  the  discovery  of  the 
first  arbutus.  Like  that  shy  flower,  too,  the  Indian  pipe  possessed  a 
charm  when  espied  in  its  native  haunt  that  it  lost  when  we  carried  it 
home,  its  pure  white  blooms  and  leaves  beginning  to  be  edged  with 
black. 

Plumtrees,  the  scene  of  sugaring-off  parties,  was  not  far  away  to 
the  north,  and  beyond  was  Sunderland,  from  which  we  climbed  Mount 
Toby,  or  crossed  the  Connecticut  to  scale  Sugar  Loaf.  Another  much 
traveled  road  led  northeastward  to  Leverett  and  Shutesbury,  where  in 
late  September,  when  the  sumach  showed  brilliant  from  the  early 
frosts  and  chestnuts  opened  their  burrs,  we  sought  the  high  pasture 
plateaus  to  broil  steak  and  roast  sweet  potatoes  in  the  open.  Along 
many  of  these  roads  could  be  seen  the  little  woodsy  paths,  leading  no¬ 
where. 

I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  joys  of  Mount  Holyoke.  A  span  of 
horses,  in  themselves  an  excitement,  drew  us  and  our  guests  to  the 
Half  Way  House.  From  there  we  had  our  choice  of  walking  up  the 
road  encircling  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  or  of  being  pulled  up  the 
incline  of  the  wooden  funicular,  or  even  of  climbing  the  522  steps  of 
the  long  stairway  that  paralleled  the  track.  The  floor  of  the  old  Pros¬ 
pect  House,  at  the  top,  was  smooth  for  dancing,  and  between  dances 
we  might  have  the  rare  privilege  of  taking  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass 
from  its  locked  security  and  looking  into  it  to  see  the  meadows’  patch- 
work  of  colors,  below,  like  a  pattern  in  a  real  kaleidoscope  —  evenly 
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cut  fields  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  peaceful  farmhouses,  and  the 
river  winding  to  the  Ox-Bow,  the  ferry  to  Hockanum  and  the  covered 
bridge  over  the  Fort  River,  where  the  handsomest  bitter-sweet  grew. 
There  too  were  Shepard’s  Island  and  Clay  Island,  which  we  had 
visited  to  hunt  for  clay-stones,  and  to  watch  the  bank-swallows  and 
the  summer  clouds  crossing  the  blue  sky  overhead.  Islands  of  romance, 
indeed!  Or  in  another  mood  we  might  hunt  through  the  hotel  regis¬ 
ters  for  autographs  of  people  we  had  heard  about.  Jenny  Lind  wrote 
her  name  in  1852,  after  riding  on  horseback  up  the  trail  to  the  summit. 
Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  signature  when  he  visited  the  region  at  the 
time  of  his  Cooper  Union  speech.  Then  there  were  the  autographs  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  we  had  learned  about  them  at  school.  Finally  we  bought  lemonade 
at  ten  cents  a  glass  and  drank  it  through  a  straw,  realizing  then  for 
the  first  time  that  cider  was  not  the  only  drink  to  be  consumed  in  this 
way.  Only  the  glass  of  lemonade  did  not  seem  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
barrel  of  sweet  cider  that  we  tapped  in  the  cellar  at  home. 

My  brother,  when  he  was  in  the  Amherst  High  School,  used  often 
to  tramp  over  the  Holyoke  Range  with  his  schoolmate,  Winthrop  E. 
Stone,  later  the  president  of  Purdue  University.  They  were  especially 
interested  in  the  witch  hazel,  which  was  a  glory  in  early  November 
by  Castleborough  Brook  on  the  South  Hadley  side  of  the  Range.  They 
brought  home  bunches  to  place  in  the  house,  and  the  seeds  in  the  little 
pods,  as  the  interior  warmth  reached  them,  snapped  merrily  around, 
eclipsing  a  watermelon  party.  At  a  later  time  the  boys  made  divining 
rods  of  witch  hazel  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  experi¬ 
mented  with  its  alleged  power  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water.  Win¬ 
throp  Stone  became  an  enthusiastic  climber  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  during  his  summer  vacations  at  Isle  au  Haute,  Maine,  marked  the 
trails  up  Mount  Champlain  with  stone  cairns  that  are  still  there.  His 
brother,  now  Justice  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  too  young  to  join  in  the  Amherst  schoolday  climbs. 

There  were  large  fields  of  the  fringed  gentian  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Holyoke  Range.  Near  Amherst  the  only  variety  that  grew  abun¬ 
dantly  was  the  closed  gentian.  So  rare  was  the  fringed  gentian  that 
we  were  early  taught  to  leave  it  where  we  found  it  growing. 

The  Amherst  Ornamental  Tree  Association  was  organized  in  1857 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  and  planting  the  town  common  and  adorn¬ 
ing  the  public  walks  by  lining  them  with  trees  where  there  were  any 
deficiencies.  It  was  reorganized  as  the  Amherst  Village  Improvement 
Society  in  1875,  when  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Austin  Dickinson  a  plan 
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for  the  beautifying  of  Amherst  was  formulated  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  The  work  of  these  two  men  gave  Amherst  its  beautiful 
common,  its  well-shaded  streets,  and  its  handsome  college  campus. 
The  hurricane  of  1938  blew  down  many  of  the  trees  they  had  planted, 
but  the  vision  that  they  brought  to  the  town  remains  imperishable,  a 
loveliness  to  be  achieved  again  for  future  dwellers  in  Amherst. 
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AN  EVENING  OF  RELICS  AND  RECIPES 


NOT  long  ago  a  few  friends  came  to  my  home  by  invitation, 
and  after  cake  and  coffee  in  the  dining  room  at  early  candle¬ 
light,  we  gathered  around  the  open  fire  blazing  on  the  old 
Amherst  andirons  for  an  evening  of  memories.  These  are  some  of  my 
reminiscences,  written  down  as  informally  as  they  were  given  then. 

I  wore  my  mother’s  wedding  gown  for  the  occasion.  It  was  of 
white  taffeta,  seven  yards  around,  with  low  neck  and  no  sleeves,  only 
little  caps  edged  with  lace  on  the  shoulders.  The  two  young  ladies  in 
the  dining-room  also  wore  dresses  of  my  mother’s  —  one  of  them  a 
sky-blue  silk  poplin  with  shell  trimming,  very  fashionable  for  ladies 
in  the  early  sixties;  the  other  a  dress  of  white  muslin  with  a  pink 
stripe,  “  not  too  prudish  at  the  neck,”  which  was  the  style  in  vogue 
for  afternoon  festivities  in  Miss  Emily’s  day.  These  dresses  were 
made  by  the  famous  dressmakers  of  Northampton,  Mmes.  Ferry  and 
Dickinson,  whom  many  in  Amherst  patronized.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  standard  price  for  making  a  dress  was  fifty  dollars, 
aside  from  linings  and  furnishings.  The  bill  for  extras  was  always 
headed  by  the  item:  “  Sewing  silk,  two  dollars.”  Would  that  industry 
might  be  so  served  today! 

The  coffee  we  drank  was  served  from  the  urn  which  was  a  part  of 
my  mother’s  wedding  silver,  and  one  from  which  Miss  Emily  Dickinson 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  in  our  Amherst  home.  Miss  Emily  was  the  first 
person  to  call  on  my  mother  after  her  marriage  in  1858.  She  came 
with  her  big  dog,  who  usually  accompanied  her.  As  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  who  asked  of  her  companions:  “  Hills,  sir,  and  the  sundown,  and 
a  dog  as  large  as  myself  .  .  .  They  are  better  than  beings  because  they 
know,  but  do  not  tell.”  She  left  her  visiting  card,  which  read  “Miss 
Emily  E.  Dickinson,”  engraved  in  script  on  glazed  cardboard  after 
the  fashion  of  that  day.  Miss  Emily  was  still  using  the  initial  of  her 
middle  name  at  that  time. 

The  cake  we  had  was  called  “  Aunt  Emily’s  cake  ”  in  our  family. 
It  was  the  sort  that  my  mother  always  sent  to  her  friends  as  an  “  atten¬ 
tion.”  That  was  the  local  word  for  a  neighborly  gift.  Whatever  the 
ambrosial  offering,  a  loaf  of  cake,  a  goblet  of  jelly  (always  broken 
with  a  fork),  a  bouquet,  or  a  single  perfect  rose,  it  was  known  as  an 
attention.  Such  gifts  were  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  “  I  hope 
that  you  received  my  notice  of  your  lovely  attention  on  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  day,”  wrote  Miss  Lavinia  Dickinson  to  my  mother.  “  The 
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cake  was  a  luxury  and  the  cookies  the  first  ideal  cookies  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  were  the  manufacturer,  please  lend  me  your  art.”  That 
was  how  an  attention  should  be  acknowledged  in  form.  Now  this  cake 
was  winy  and  spicy  and  fruity,  and  had  the  distinction  that  the  raisins 
in  it  never  went  to  the  bottom,  but  took  their  places  decorously  at 
intervals  that  were  worthy  of  admiration.  My  mother  was  taught 
how  to  make  it  by  “  Aunt  Emily,”  the  skilful  cook  employed  at  the  old 
Amherst  House  in  the  late  fifties.  I  give  her  recipe: 

Aunt  Emily's  Cake 
(Amherst,  1858) 

1  cup  butter  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar 

3  eggs  4  cups  flour 

2  cups  sugar  1  teaspoonful  lemon  extract 

1  teaspoonful  soda  2  cups  raisins 

1  cup  milk  J4  nutmeg 

A  particularly  fine  flavor  is  given  by  the  addition  of  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  whiskey  or  brandy. 

To  put  together:  Pour  hot  water  into  an  earthen  mixing  bowl. 
When  well  heated,  pour  out  the  water  and  put  butter  and 
sugar  into  the  bowl,  and  beat  together  until  light  and  creamy, 
add  the  yolks  unbeaten,  and  stir  till  smooth ;  then  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  gradually  the  milk  in  which  the 
soda  has  been  dissolved ;  the  lemon ;  then  the  spirit,  if  you  use  it ; 
then  the  flour,  into  which  the  cream  of  tartar  has  been  sifted 
and  the  nutmeg  grated  and  lastly  the  stoned  raisins,  cut  in  small 
pieces  over  which  a  little  flour  has  been  sifted  as  they  were  cut 
to  keep  them  from  sticking  together. 

Bake  in  2  round  tins,  in  a  good  oven,  about  55  minutes.  Brush 
the  pans  with  butter  and  line  with  buttered  paper.  Frost  top 
and  sides  while  warm,  not  hot,  and  when  cold  put  away  in  cov¬ 
ered  dishes. 

For  the  frosting:  Whites  of  2  eggs,  one  large  cup  of  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar.  Put  eggs  and  sugar  together  in  a  large  bowl  and 
beat  as  you  would  eggs  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

People  used  spirit  freely  for  flavoring  in  those  days,  but,  when  this 
recipe  was  published  in  a  booklet  for  the  hospital  fair  held  in  Holyoke 
in  1907,  the  words  “  then  add  the  spirit  ”  were  qualified,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  ladies,  by  “  if  you  use  it.”  The  march  of  progress  in 
temperance  was  more  evident  at  that  time  than  now. 

My  mother  often  sent  a  loaf  of  this  cake  as  an  attention  to  our 
beloved  minister,  Reverend  Jonathan  L.  Jenkins.  On  such  occasions 
my  father  would  add  a  bottle  of  claret.  Everyone  drank  claret  at 
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dinner,  if  the  dinner  was  a  little  more  festive  than  usual.  One  college 
professor,  who  lived  near  the  minister,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
faculty  who  could,  or  did,  afford  champagne,  and  he  sometimes  sent 
a  bottle  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  In  time  a  modest  stock  of  these  attentions 
accumulated  in  the  cellar  of  the  parsonage.  When  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
called  to  another  parish,  his  household  goods  were  placed  in  storage 
until  his  new  house  should  be  ready.  There  was  one  case  of  claret 
and  champagne  to  go.  The  young  son  of  the  minister  wanted  to  help 
in  the  moving,  and  his  father  told  him  that  he  might  paste  labels  on  the 
boxes,  mostly  boxes  of  books.  By  mistake  the  boy  pasted  the  label, 
“  Commentaries,”  on  the  one  modest  case  of  wine.  In  due  time  the 
minister  returned  with  a  truckman  to  reclaim  his  family  belongings. 
As  the  truckman  lifted  the  box  marked  “  Commentaries,”  he  saw  a 
red  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  exclaimed,  “  Yer  Riverence,  yer  Com¬ 
mentaries  is  laking.”  This  story  has  been  widespread  through  the  years. 

Amherst  cake  recalls  another  favorite  viand  of  those  days,  which  we 
called  Connecticut  doughnuts.  Just  to  read  the  recipe  for  them  is 
good  for  a  leisure  hour,  even  if  one  has  no  idea  of  making  them.  To 
make  them  in  perfection  demanded  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole 
family.  The  dough  was  set  by  the  register,  where  the  heat  was  just 
right  and  would  be  uniform  during  the  night.  At  midnight,  some 
member  of  the  family  must  rise  and  cut  it  down.  By  three  o’clock  the 
cover  would  be  off  again,  and  so  another  member  of  the  family  must 
be  on  hand  to  cut  it  down  again.  At  six,  the  process  was  repeated  a  third 
time.  At  the  finish,  mace  and  orange  peel  added  a  delectable  flavor. 

One  of  the  joys  of  my  childhood  was  to  see  “  grown-ups  ”  at  play. 
Once  on  Christmas  night  we  had  as  our  guests  for  supper  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Dickinson.  On  the  table 
were  two  large  plates  filled  with  Connecticut  doughnuts.  During  the 
meal  Mr.  Jenkins  made  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  and  with  him 
went  one  of  the  plates  of  doughnuts.  When  he  returned,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  likewise  excused  himself  and  the  other  plate  of  doughnuts  dis¬ 
appeared.  Now  in  our  upstairs  parlor  chamber  was  a  closet  where  we 
used  to  keep  fruit  cake.  Probably  other  families  did  the  same.  Hence 
when  the  time  to  go  home  came,  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Dickinson  met 
at  the  door  of  the  upstairs  parlor  where  each  had  squirreled  away  a 
store  of  doughnuts.  The  treasure  was  recovered  with  much  laughter. 

That  night  after  supper  Mrs.  Dickinson  mysteriously  vanished. 
Soon  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door.  I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Mrs. 
Dickinson  in  a  beautiful  red  cloak  and  hood,  like  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  right  out  of  a  picture  book.  She  had  brought  gifts  for  all. 
The  book  of  fairy  stories,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore,  that  she  gave 
me  is  still  a  valued  possession. 
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Many  of  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  Amherst  in  those  bygone 
days  and  the  ways  of  the  village  people  are  brought  back  to  me  when 
I  read  the  “  Poems  ”  of  Miss  Emily  Dickinson.  She  once  sent  a  bou¬ 
quet  from  her  garden  to  my  mother  with  the  message,  “  Look  in  the 
left  hand  corner.”  A  flower  had  been  bent  back  and  in  its  cup,  folded, 
was  a  tiny  note.  The  note  has  long  been  lost,  but  I  wonder  if  it  might 
have  been  the  poem  in  which  she  hides  herself  within  her  flower.  I 
was  startled  a  few  years  ago  to  receive  a  Christmas  card  in  the  form 
of  a  painted  bouquet,  every  blossom  in  which,  when  lifted,  revealed 
a  line  of  poetry  or  a  cordial  greeting.  It  would  have  appealed  to  Miss 
Emily. 

When  I  read  her  lines  about  bees  and  butterflies,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  lovely  meadow  that  lay  just  across  the  dusty  thoroughfare  in 
front  of  her  home  and  continued  down  to  the  dell  where  the  brook 
ran.  It  was  unbroken  then  by  houses.  I  passed  this  spot  many  times 
when  I  walked  to  Orient  Springs  in  summer.  The  long  grass  was 
filled  with  clover  and  buttercups  and  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  all  swaying 
in  the  breeze,  a  favorite  haunt  of  bees  and  butterflies  and  bobolinks. 
It  was  easy  for  one  who  had  played  in  the  Dickinson  haymow  to  under¬ 
stand  why  she  could  wish,  in  playful  mood,  to  be  a  hay.  When  a  load 
of  hay  had  come  into  the  barn  and  had  been  pitched  up  into  the  loft, 
we  children  who  were  playing  in  the  yard  would  often  climb  the  lad¬ 
der  and  revel  in  the  fragrance  of  drying  clover.  I  remember  one 
occasion  when  Miss  Vinnie  came  into  the  barn  and  called  to  us  to 
come  down  before  another  load  was  brought  in.  We  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  leave  our  retreat.  Miss  Vinnie  spread  wide  her  full  black 
bombazine  skirt  and  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  hay  on  the  barn  floor,  a 
little  red  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  as  we  came  slowly  down  the 
ladder,  she  told  us  exactly  what  she  thought  of  every  one  of  us,  prefac¬ 
ing  her  vigorous  thrusts  by  expressions  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
she  held  our  families  and  bringing  home  to  us  the  frightful  gulf  that 
lay  between  our  parents’  manners  and  our  own.  We  never  forgot  her 
soul-searing  reprimand. 

There  was  the  lovely  arbutus  that  grew  at  Orient  Springs  in  the 
moss  beneath  the  tall  pine  trees.  It  was  small,  but  its  buds  were  very 
pink.  The  arbutus  from  Whately  Glen  and  Hatfield  was  larger  and 
grew  in  magnificent  clusters,  but  to  my  heart  it  could  never  compare 
with  its  modest  sister  from  the  Orient.  I  feel  sure  it  was  this  arbutus 
which  filled  Miss  Emily’s  mind  that  May  morning  long  ago. 

Orient  Springs  far  down  the  winding  path  under  the  lofty,  sighing 
pines  had  the  glamour  of  romance  for  us.  Our  elders  had  told  us 
of  the  fashionable  folk  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities 
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who  came  in  the  early  fifties  during  the  summer  to  the  Orient  House 
in  Pelham,  then  a  well-known  watering  place.  Guests  drank  of  the 
several  springs  that  bubbled  up  in  the  deep  ravine — a  cure  for  many 
ills.  Sometimes  the  people  drove  up  in  equipage  style  from  their  city 
homes.  In  my  day,  the  resort  was  less  sought  than  formerly,  but  I 
once  saw  a  lady  riding  in  a  real  turnout.  She  wore  a  pink  muslin  and 
had  a  lace  parasol  raised  in  the  open  carriage.  She  alighted  at  the  wide 
path  of  pine  needles  leading  down  to  the  springs  and  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her,  slipping  along  in  dressy,  pink  boots  under  the  tall  pines.  She 
was  the  lady  in  Godeys  Ladys  Book  come  true  to  us  who  gazed  en¬ 
chanted  from  our  seat  on  the  high  bank. 

Another  delight  of  Orient  Springs  was  Amethyst  Brook,  so  called 
with  reason.  Many  a  lady  today  wears  an  inherited  ring  made  from 
the  large  amethysts  found  there.  The  brook  wandered  along  down 
tiny  waterfalls  and  sometimes  disappeared  beneath  the  moss  and  pine 
needles,  only  to  come  rippling  forth  again.  It  seemed  a  companionable 
thing,  yet  Miss  Alice  Woods,  who  owns  the  grove  there,  tells  me  that 
last  year  in  the  heavy  rains  the  little  brook  rose  in  wild  tumult  and  car¬ 
ried  away  its  bridge.  In  flood  or  completely  dry,  was  it  not  this  brook 
which  symbolized  for  Miss  Emily  the  tragic  instability  of  all  mortal 
things? 

The  word  “  amethyst  ”  was  a  favorite  with  the  poet.  She  kept  the 
memory  of  an  early  friend  as  “  an  amethyst  remembrance.”  When  she 
looked  eastward  for  the  first  traces  of  dawn,  she  saw  the  steeple  of 
the  church  at  East  Street  in  amethyst  and  beyond  that  the  Pelham 
Hills. 

Amherst  was  not  built  up  in  those  days,  and  from  Miss  Emily’s 
windows  there  was  a  wide  vista  to  the  west.  How  often  she  must  have 
scanned  the  evening  sky  to  paint  the  glorious  sunset  pictures  for  us! 

In  her  poem  on  the  Indian  summer  so  characteristic  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  fickle  climate,  her  mingling  of  blue  and  gold  aptly  catches  the 
color  of  the  intensely  blue  autumn  sky  and  the  long  line  of  yellow 
maples  in  front  of  her  home.  I  do  not  recall  any  red-leafed  maples 
in  the  Dickinson  yard,  but  the  point  is  now  past  verification,  for  since 
the  hurricane  the  glory  of  those  trees  will  never  be  seen  again. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  was  a  part  of  family  life  in  Amherst.  Helen 
Hunt  makes  an  old  colored  woman  standing  before  the  rollicking 
blaze  put  it  first  in  the  list  of  life’s  essential  satisfactions:  “  Bless  yer, 
Honey,  yer’s  got  a  wood  fire  —  yer’s  got  meat  and  drink  and  clo’es.” 
By  Helen  Hunt’s  day  the  air-tight  stove  had  come  into  general  use, 
and  the  turkey-wing  that  once  served  to  brush  the  hearth  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  small  broom  with  a  long  handle.  When  furnaces  were 
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introduced  in  the  sixties,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  became  more  of  a 
luxury.  Its  uses  were  formal.  The  hearth  was  swept  clean  each  morn¬ 
ing,  the  fire  was  laid  with  hickory  backlog  and  forestick  of  white 
birch,  finely  cut  kindlings  beneath,  and  little  curls  of  fresh  shavings 
on  top.  It  was  then  ready  for  the  afternoon  or  evening  lighting. 
Never  a  scrap  of  waste  paper  was  thrown  into  the  fireplace.  There 
were  two  schools  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  whether  the  fire  should 
be  lighted  on  top  or  underneath.  This  served  as  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  when  welcoming  a  new  acquaintance.  His  answer  helped  to 
settle  his  status  for  real  intelligence  if  it  accorded  with  the  way  the 
host  was  accustomed  to  light  his  fire.  A  guest  was  never  to  poke  the  fire 
or  use  the  tongs  unless  the  action  was  preceded  by  the  formal  request, 
“  May  I  fix  that  log  a  little?  ”  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
orderly  precision  in  the  daily  care  of  the  hearth. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  —  I  think  it  was  in  1900  —  Miss  Lavinia 
wrote  asking  me  to  come  to  see  her  some  Sunday.  So  one  Sunday 
morning  about  eleven  I  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  steep  bank  from  the 
street  to  her  house,  penetrated  the  hemlock  hedge,  and  rang  the  bell. 
She  was  expecting  me  and  opened  the  door  herself.  She  took  me  first 
into  the  front  room  on  the  west  side,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  led 
me  by  the  hand  across  the  hall  into  the  parlor.  Once  there,  she  went 
to  the  old  drawer  and  opened  the  drawer,  saying :  “  I  want  you  to 
hold  my  sister  Emily’s  poems  in  your  hand,  just  as  she  left  them.”  She 
took  several  scrolls  from  the  drawer  and  put  them  in  my  hands. 
They  were  tied  with  green  and  white  string.  She  did  not  untie  them, 
and  I  reverently  put  them  back  in  her  hands.  “  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  held  the  ‘  Treasure  she  said. 

Then  she  took  from  the  drawer  a  miniature  of  Miss  Emily  done 
in  sepia.  She  held  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  moment,  and  then  gave 
it  to  me  to  hold.  She  said  that  she  herself  had  had  the  miniature 
painted,  because  she  had  no  likeness  of  Miss  Emily. 

I  have  many  letters  from  Miss  Lavinia  to  my  mother,  written  while 
Emily  Dickinson’s  poems  and  letters  were  being  prepared  for  publi¬ 
cation  and  speaking  with  happy  confidence  of  their  power  to  “  charm  ” 
all  who  read  them.  William  Knox’s  “  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud?  ”  was  an  often  quoted  poem  in  Amherst.  Anyone 
who  witnessed  Miss  Lavinia’s  exquisite  joy  in  her  sister’s  poems  might 
have  supplied  the  answer.  Emily’s  Eternity  was  hers.  Though  the 
texture  of  the  poet’s  soul  was  too  fine  for  this  world’s  rough  thumb 
and  finger,  its  quality  could  be  felt  everywhere  in  the  messages  that 
constitute  her  “  letter  to  the  world.” 
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FACULTY  STREET 


THE  well-shaded  street  that  skirts  the  Amherst  College  campus 
on  the  north  was  not  called  College  Street  much  before  the 
eighties.  It  was  always  referred  to  as  Faculty  Street.  Its  only 
rival  in  importance,  judged  by  the  prominence  of  the  families  that  re¬ 
sided  there,  was  Amity  Street,  pronounced  “  a-mighty  street  ”  by  the 
small  boy  spelling  out  the  new  street  sign  that  the  town  put  up,  and 
generally  so  regarded. 

“  Faculty  ”  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  Amherst  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  Only  colleges  had  faculties  then,  and  the  revered  professors 
were  looked  upon  with  awe.  We  knew  that  a  professor  had  a  copy 
of  Homer  or  Plato  in  his  pocket,  or  if  by  any  chance  it  was  not  in  his 
pocket,  it  was  in  his  head.  We  also  knew  that  next  to  Homer  he  car¬ 
ried  a  horse-chestnut  picked  up  in  the  college  grove  to  prevent  rheuma¬ 
tism.  We  had  seen  him  rise  from  a  deep  arm-chair  a  little  stiffly, 
bracing  his  hands  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  and  exclaiming,  “  Here  I 
raise  my  Ebenezer.”  All  this  made  him  a  bit  more  human  to  us. 

A  little  footpath  across  the  unmown  common  was  a  short  cut  from 
Northampton  Road  to  Faculty  Street.  As  I  recall  it  in  the  early 
seventies,  the  first  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  but  facing  on 
the  common,  was  the  home  of  Reverend  Charles  Lothrop,  a  retired 
minister  who  conducted  services  for  the  colored  people  of  Zion’s 
Chapel.  Some  distance  beyond  the  Lothrop’s  large  yellow  house  was 
the  first  house  fronting  Faculty  Street  on  the  south  side,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Eli  Smith,  who  conducted  a  private  school  for  young  ladies. 
We  went  there  for  drawing  lessons  given  by  Mrs.  Smith’s  son,  Mr. 
Ben  Smith,  later  known  as  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  “  The  Century 
Dictionary.”  To  get  to  the  Smith’s  house  we  had  to  wear  rubber 
boots  for  depth  of  snow  in  winter  and  depth  of  mud  in  spring.  Few 
streets  then  were  paved. 

Next  stood  the  house  where  Professor  L.  Clark  Seelye  lived  until 
he  was  called  to  become  the  first  president  of  Smith  College.  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Cole  Esty,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Mathematics, 
succeeded  him,  and  after  the  Estys  the  house  was  inhabited  for  many 
years  by  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  Remodeled  to  serve  as  faculty 
offices  and  named  after  its  last  owner,  the  building  is  now  a  part  of 
the  college  plant. 
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It  happened  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  President  Clark 
Seelye  from  my  earliest  childhood.  He  was  a  family  friend,  and  I 
played  with  his  children  in  the  leafy  quiet  of  his  yard  on  College 
Street.  I  well  remember  the  day  when  my  father  came  home  saying 
that  Professor  Seelye  was  to  be  president  of  the  new  college  for  girls 
in  Northampton,  and  that,  as  he  had  passed  two  Amherst  citizens  dis¬ 
cussing  the  news  on  the  village  green,  he  had  overhead  one  of  them 
remarking  that  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  an  Amherst  professor 
to  leave  the  boys  he  was  sure  of  and  embark  on  the  uncertain  venture 
of  teaching  girls.  My  father  added  that,  in  spite  of  these  forebodings, 
he  hoped  I  would  some  day  be  one  of  those  girls  —  and  I  was. 

Next  to  the  Seelyes  lived  Professor  Montague,  a  small,  perky  man, 
who  taught  the  modern  languages.  Beyond  him  was  the  house  newly 
built  for  the  college  pastor,  Reverend  Thomas  P.  Field,  the  father  of 
Judge  Henry  P.  Field,  Amherst’s  beloved  alumnus  and  benefactor. 
With  the  Field  house  Faculty  Street  as  a  social  entity  terminated.  The 
road  sloped  rapidly  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  beyond  the  tracks  was 
no  man’s  land. 

Let  us  return,  therefore,  to  the  common  and  start  again  along  the 
north  side  of  the  street.  Facing  the  common  was  the  home  of  David 
Warner,  an  acquisitive  citizen  who  accumulated  all  sorts  of  odd  pos¬ 
sessions  in  his  back  yard,  which  always  looked  as  though  an  auction 
were  going  on.  He  had  a  small  Spitz  dog  that  followed  him  about  the 
streets  and  did  many  tricks  when  the  cues  were  given  him  by  his 
master’s  cane. 

The  first  house  properly  facing  the  street  on  the  north  side  belonged 
to  the  Reverend  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  the  author  of  philosophical  text¬ 
books  then  greatly  esteemed.  In  my  senior  year  at  Smith  we  all  studied 
Hickok’s  “  Mental  Science  ”  and  “  Moral  Science,”  as  edited  by 
Julius  H.  Seelye.  Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hickok  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  imagine  them  stepping  out  of 
a  pair  of  old  daguerreotypes  with  stately  dignity.  Mrs.  Hickok  was 
greatly  interested  in  missions.  She  held  fairs  at  her  home  for  the 
benefit  of  her  favorite  causes,  where  she  sold  dainty  articles  of  her  own 
manufacture  —  pin-balls  such  as  gentlemen  then  carried  as  provision 
for  their  boutonnieres,  needle-cases  and  little  work  baskets  lined  with 
silks  from  a  bride’s  outfit  of  a  hundred  years  before,  silk  patchwork 
quilts  and  afternoon  aprons,  pen-wipers  in  little  books  labeled  “  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  citizen,”  and  hand-painted  cases 
for  court  plaster,  inscribed : 

O,  may  you  never,  never  feel 

A  deeper  wound  than  this  can  heal. 
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She  also  helped  the  young  daughters  of  the  faculty  in  presenting  little 
plays  and  tableaux  in  the  Barrett  Gymnasium  for  increasing  the  foreign 
missionary  offering.  One  such  production  was  called  “  Using  the 
Weed,”  a  title  of  sinister  portent  in  days  when  tobacco  was  linked  with 
the  demon  rum.  The  audience  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  when  “  the 
weed  ”  turned  out  to  be  the  popular  Weed  sewing  machine.  The 
Hitchcock  girls,  the  Seelyes,  and  Alice  Mather  made  up  the  casts  for 
these  performances.  After  the  Hickoks,  Doctor  Harry  Seelye  occupied 
their  house. 

Next  door  was  the  handsome  house  of  Professor  (later  President) 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  and  behind  his  house  a  fish  pond  where  we  skated 
joyously  in  winter.  The  overflow  from  the  pond  ran  off  through  a 
deep  ravine  that  paralleled  the  street.  We  did  not  know  then,  and 
perhaps  the  professor  himself  was  unaware,  that  the  water  for  his 
pond  was  supplied  by  the  ancient  log  aqueduct  that  formerly  served 
the  town  distillery  where  cider  brandy  was  manufactured.  A  century 
ago  this  distillery  flourished  in  what  is  now  the  garden  of  the  Lord 
Jeffery  Inn,  but  it  had  yielded  to  the  Temperance  crusade  years  before 
I  was  born.  In  days  when  most  houses  were  carefully  fenced  in,  the 
Hickok  and  Seelye  yards  were  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  a  dividing 
fence.  The  lawn  between  was  the  scene  of  many  children’s  parties, 
at  which  the  gracious  Mrs.  Seelye  of  the  distinguished  James  family 
and  her  daughters  Bessie  and  Anna  were  our  hostesses.  Mabel  was 
quite  too  young  at  this  time  to  be  at  parties,  and  her  brother  Will  was 
quite  too  grown  up  to  come.  To  these  parties  came  little  girls  in  white 
dresses  with  gay  silk  sashes.  One,  to  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  us,  had  a 
pink  and  blue  Roman  sash  brought  by  her  traveled  father  from  Italy, 
and  wore  a  string  of  Roman  pearls  that  greatly  became  her.  A  long 
table  was  set  on  the  lawn  and  covered  with  a  snowy  white  cloth.  Col¬ 
ored  tablecloths,  though  then  fashionable,  were  never  used  out  of  doors. 
A  big  glass  bowl  of  white  raspberries  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  one  of 
red  raspberries  at  the  other,  accompanied  by  golden  sponge  cake  and 
sugar  cookies  and  a  long  dish  of  frozen  custard,  supplied  a  satisfying 
supper.  A  few  children  drank  milk.  There  were  no  fancy  beverages 
and  no  confectionery. 

When  we  were  a  little  older,  we  went  to  grown  up  suppers  served 
on  President  Seelye’s  eastern  piazza.  I  well  recall  the  tall  chocolate 
layer  cakes  that  brought  these  entertainments  to  a  joyous  close.  After 
President  Seelye  returned  from  Turkey,  he  always  served  coffee  in 
the  Turkish  fashion  to  guests  as  they  entered.  The  early  coffee  pro¬ 
moted  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  at  the  outset. 
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Across  a  lane  beyond  President  Seelye’s  house  stood  the  home  of 
Doctor  Edward  Hitchcock,  famous  in  Amherst  annals  as  “  Old  Doc,” 
but  then  a  young  professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  and 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  care  of  the  body  into  American  col¬ 
leges.  Doctor  Hitchcock  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  conducted  family  prayers  every  morning  wearing  the  dressing- 
gown  then  so  fashionable  for  gentlemen.  He  also  played  the  bass-viol 
to  accompany  the  hymns.  The  whole  college  felt  his  electric  vigor 
of  body  and  soul,  and  his  memory  has  been  perpetuated  by  liberal  gifts 
made  to  the  college  in  his  honor.  Charles,  Lucy,  and  Bessie  Hitchcock 
were  our  special  playmates  here,  though  Edward,  Caroline,  Albert,  and 
John  sometimes  joined  us. 

Last  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  was  Miss  Cooper’s  house,  built 
in  the  late  seventies.  It  still  stands  as  a  faculty  residence.  Miss  Cooper 
was  fond  of  ornamenting  her  extensive  grounds  with  decorative  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  trumpet  vine  on  her  east  porch  and  its  neighbor,  the 
delicate  Madeira  vine,  grew  with  especial  luxuriance.  This  pleasant 
porch  was  the  scene  of  many  a  delightful  company  invited  to  “  tea  ” 
(supper)  out  of  doors. 

An  especial  favorite  of  Mrs.  Cooper’s  was  a  shrub  of  sweet  bay 
(Magnolia  glauca)  which  was  transplanted  from  her  former  home  in 
Magnolia,  Massachusetts  (the  northernmost  stand  of  the  genus).  So 
it  was  doubly  cherished  by  her,  first  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  “  noticeable  for  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an  English 
mile,”  according  to  Pehr  Kalm  and  then  for  its  associations  with  her 
former  home.  This  shrub  was  transplanted  several  times,  finally  to 
the  home  of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Orton  Clark,  when  Mrs.  Tuck- 
erman  left  the  Cooper  home  to  live  next  door,  so  this  Magnolia  has 
followed  the  family  through  three  generations. 

The  ravine  which  bordered  her  grounds  as  well  as  Doctor  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  with  the  distillery  brook  flowing  between  shady  banks  covered 
with  ferns  was  a  most  picturesque  nook. 

There  were  four  houses  in  Amherst  associated  with  one  or  another 
of  the  college  presidents,  and  this  fact  has  caused  some  confusion.  The 
“  First  President’s  House,”  where  I  lived  as  a  child,  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  house.  It  was  occupied  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Moore  and  by  President  Humphrey  during  a  part  of  his  term. 
In  1834  the  college  erected  the  present  President’s  House,  which  was 
first  occupied  by  President  Humphrey,  and  has  been  used  by  all  his 
successors  except  President  Seelye.  President  Hitchcock,  however, 
lived  in  this  house  only  during  the  nine  years  when  he  was  in  office, 
and  his  own  house  on  Pleasant  Street  opposite  the  new  gymnasium, 
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a  house  easily  distinguishable  by  the  octagonal  cabinet  that  he  built 
on  to  it  to  hold  his  private  mineral  collection,  is  usually  referred  to  as 
“  President  Hitchcock’s  house.”  President  Stearns  lived  in  the  official 
President’s  House  until  his  death,  but  President  Seelye  preferred  to 
remain  in  his  own  substantial  home  on  College  Street,  the  house  now 
owned  by  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  The  college,  therefore,  rented  the  vacant 
President’s  House  to  Mrs.  William  F.  Stearns,  the  widowed  daughter- 
in-law  of  President  Stearns,  and  she  conducted  there  until  1891  a  girls’ 
school  known  to  Amherst  students  as  “  The  Convent.”  Beginning 
with  President  Gates  the  President’s  House  has  been  regularly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  official  head  of  the  college. 

The  present  public  library  in  Amherst,  so  beautifully  housed  in  the 
building  made  possible  by  the  bequest  of  Samuel  Minot  Jones,  may 
trace  its  beginnings  to  an  early  book  club  organized  by  the  families 
who  lived  on  Faculty  Street  and  in  the  adjacent  houses  on  the  village 
green.  This  club  subscribed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Littell’s  Living 
Age,  the  North  American  Review ,  and  the  Fortnightly  for  magazines, 
and  bought  a  new  book,  usually  a  book  of  travels,  once  every  two 
weeks.  When  Doctor  Hamilton  J.  Cate  came  to  Amherst  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine  (and  eventually  to  marry  a  grand-niece  of  Washington 
Irving’s  who  was  teaching  at  Mrs.  Stearns’s  school),  he  arranged  a 
second  book  club  modeled  on  the  first.  Then  with  the  cooperation 
of  these  two  clubs  he  proceeded  to  establish  a  town  library.  The 
ladies  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  lend  their  support  to  the  project 
sometimes  met  in  our  house,  covered  the  books  with  thick  manilla 
paper,  and  pasted  in  each  the  slip  which  was  to  record  the  dates  of 
drawing  and  returning. 

Perhaps,  as  the  ladies  were  engaged  in  this  work,  there  might  have 
been  a  ring  at  the  door  and  a  basket  of  game  handed  in  that  had  been 
sent  by  Sam  Jones  to  his  mother.  A  note  from  Miss  Mary  French, 
Mrs.  Jones’  daughter,  is  before  me  which  is  indicative  of  a  similar 
gift,  “  Mother  sends  you  a  pr  of  Prairie  Chickens  which  have  been 
recd  from  Chicago.”  At  this  time,  Mr.  Jones  was  making  his  fortune 
in  Chicago.  He  was  not  an  unfamiliar  person  to  Amherst,  for  he 
came  back  to  see  his  mother.  “  Sam  Jones  is  in  town  ”  was  the  friendly 
word  passed  along  as  people  met  each  other.  On  these  occasions,  he 
entertained  his  friends  in  his  mother’s  hospitable  home  on  Amity 
Street. 

Perhaps,  too,  as  the  ladies  pasted  the  slips  on  the  books,  a  small  boy 
might  have  passed  the  window.  The  boy  grown  to  manhood  is  Mr. 
George  Cutler,  to  whom  Mr.  Jones  entrusted  the  entire  charge  of 
his  treasure  gift  to  Amherst. 


The  library  opened  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  cramped  quarters 
over  Hannah  Waite’s  hat  shop.  Miss  Kate  Ward  sat  at  the  librarian’s 
desk.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  out  a  book.  I  chose  “  What 
Katy  Did  ”  by  Susan  Cooledge.  A  little  later  the  library  acquired 
“  What  Katy  Did  at  School,”  and  I  devoured  that  also.  Nearly  twenty 
years  later  I  found  myself  at  a  hotel  table  in  Blandford  with  Susan 
Cooledge  and  her  sister,  Miss  Dora  Woolsey  of  New  Haven.  I  told 
them  of  the  first  library  book  I  ever  drew,  and  they  in  turn  gave  me 
introductions  to  friends  in  New  Haven,  where  I  was  going  to  live  for 
some  time. 

To  raise  funds  for  the  library  the  ladies  gave  entertainments  like 
those  dedicated  to  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  Dramatic  perform¬ 
ances  of  “  The  Mistletoe  Bough  ”  and  “Villikins  and  His  Dinah  ” 
were  given  in  College  Hall  before  enthusiastic  audiences.  Barnaby 
and  his  cork  leg  appeared  in  College  Hall  about  the  same  time,  but  I 
think  this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  college. 

A  form  of  entertainment  that  is  closely  associated  in  my  mind  with 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  library  was  the  burlesque  “  art  gallery.” 
This  had  a  brief  vogue  in  New  England  towns  about  the  time  the 
library  started.  Before  me  as  I  write  is  a  four-page  printed  leaflet 
entitled  “  Amherst  Library  Fair  Art  Gallery  Catalogue.”  Everyone 
paid  a  small  sum  for  admission,  received  a  catalogue,  and  proceeded  to 
identify  the  “  pictures  ”  in  terms  of  an  astonishing  array  of  objects 
placed  about  the  room.  A  bottle  of  perfume,  for  example,  appeared  in 
the  catalogue  as  “  View  of  Cologne  ”  by  S.  Cent.  “  Things  to  Adore  ” 
was  obviously  a  lock  and  key.  “  The  Early  Home  of  Lincoln  ”  by  the 
artist  Berceau  looked  very  much  like  the  cradle  in  which  Emily 
Dickinson  was  rocked,  and  “  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Citizens  ”  was 
represented  by  a  large  gold-framed  mirror.  Everyone  boasted  as  he  left 
the  gallery  that  his  portrait  was  hung  on  the  line.  This  was  our 
equivalent  for  the  cross-word  puzzles  and  twistagrams  of  today. 
Everyone  enjoyed  it  immensely,  for  the  art  of  pleasing  and  of  being 
readily  pleased  was  brought  to  high  perfection  on  Faculty  Street. 
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THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE  ONCE  MORE 


WHEN  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  was  printed  in  the 
Amherst  Graduates'  Quarterly  for  February,  1937,  a  very 
strange  challenge  came  to  me.  I  was  asked  to  prove  that 
the  house  we  lived  in  really  was  the  First  President’s  House,  a  fact  I 
had  never  heard  questioned  before.  Uncertainty  had  arisen  because 
the  college  archives  contained  a  photograph  labeled  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  “  The  First  President’s  House,”  and  as 
such  it  was  reproduced  in  “  Amherst,  The  Story  of  a  New  England 
College  ”  by  Claude  Moore  Fuess.  This  photograph,  however,  was  not 
a  picture  of  our  house,  but  of  the  Bentley  house,  which  stood  next  door 
to  ours  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
On  one  side  of  the  house  shown  in  the  photograph  can  be  seen  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  behind  it  the  chapter  house  of  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  in  process  of  construction,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  identification  of  the  building. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Professor  W.  C.  Fowler  was  the  owner 
both  of  the  house  we  lived  in  and  of  the  Bentley  house  next  door.  So 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  a  small  boy  when  the  First  President’s  House 
ceased  to  be  used  by  the  college,  must  have  confused  the  two  houses 
that  Professor  Fowler  had  owned  and  become  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Bentley  house  was  the  one  built  by  the  college  and  occupied  by 
Presidents  Moore  and  Humphrey.  When  it  was  demolished  in  1892, 
he  secured  the  huge  lock  and  key  of  the  front  door  and  deposited  them 
in  the  college  archives  as  the  original  lock  and  key  of  the  First  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House,  “  used  from  1828  to  1892.”  But  the  first  of  these  dates 
is  not  correct  for  the  First  President’s  House,  which  was  built  in  1821. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  mistaken.  The  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  house  we  lived  in  can  be  easily  traced.  It  was  sold  by  the 
college  to  Professor  Fowler  in  1838,  and  passed  from  him  to  my  father 
in  1858.  It  was  sold  to  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  in  1879  and  was  used 
as  a  chapter  house  until  the  present  Psi  U  house  was  built,  about  1912. 

There  is  also  a  story  that  the  college  had  once  in  its  possession  a 
heavy  brass  key,  six  inches  long,  of  the  old-fashioned  type  such  as  one 
sees  in  collections.  This  key  was  labeled  “  Key  to  the  First  President’s 
House,”  but  it  did  not  fit  the  lock  that  it  was  supposed  to  match.  How¬ 
ever,  when  someone  tried  it  on  the  door  of  the  old  Psi  U  house,  it  fitted 
into  the  lock  like  a  cartridge  in  a  rifle  bore.  This  key  has  appar- 
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ently  disappeared,  and  with  it  has  gone  a  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence 
in  support  of  my  contention. 

The  words  “  circumstantial  evidence  ”  bring  to  my  mind  a  favorite 
story  told  by  President  Julius  Seelye  and  known  to  every  Amherst 
man  in  his  classes.  It  ran  as  follows.  A  student  visited  the  British 
Museum  and  asked  to  see  a  rare  and  valuable  gold  coin.  It  was  brought 
him  by  the  curator.  When  the  student  rose  to  leave,  the  curator  went 
to  his  desk  to  take  back  the  coin.  It  was  not  there.  The  student  was 
stopped  and  threatened  with  arrest  unless  he  produced  the  coin.  He 
refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  searched.  Why  ?  The  answer  was  that 
the  student  had  in  his  pocket  a  facsimile  of  the  coin.  Fortunately  the 
original  coin  was  found  —  it  had  slipped  into  a  crack  in  the  desk  — 
just  as  the  student  was  being  hurried  off  to  jail.  This  discovery  saved 
him  from  jail,  to  which  circumstantial  evidence  would  otherwise  have 
condemned  him. 

I  will  give  you  three  guesses,  as  Eugene  Field  used  to  say,  as  to 
what  was  the  first  improvement  my  father  made  when  he  moved  into  the 
First  President’s  House.  He  told  me  in  strict  confidence,  for  we  all 
had  a  deep  respect  for  the  presidents  and  the  professor  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  us,  and  what  he  told  me  is  here  divulged  for  the  first  time.  He 
removed  from  the  cellar  the  old  village  hearse  which  was  being  used 
as  a  potato  bin.  My  father  thought  it  was  a  bit  gruesome,  even  for 
potatoes. 

How  it  got  there  remains  a  mystery.  My  own  theory  is  that  it  may 
have  been  hidden  there  after  the  students  had  used  it  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  funeral  procession  preceding  the  burning  of  Euclid.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  had  not  been  used  for  the  obsequies  of  Noah  Webster’s 
dictionary.  There  was  a  large  bulkhead  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
through  which  the  hearse  might  have  been  carried  unobserved  at  the 
time  when  President  Humphrey  and  his  family  were  in  Europe.  There 
at  any  rate  it  remained,  forgotten  and  unrecognized,  until  my  father 
had  it  removed. 

When  my  family  owned  the  house,  from  1858  to  1879,  there  were 
about  thirty  fruit  trees  on  the  grounds :  apple  trees  of  many  varieties, 
Early  Harvest,  Oyster  Bay,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Russet,  and  Bell 
Flower;  for  pears,  Winter  Neilis,  Sugar,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  and  Seckle;  also  cherry  trees  and  plum  trees.  A  currant 
bush  bearing  fruit  flourished  in  the  button-ball  tree  where  the  trunk 
was  cleft.  Another  button-ball  tree  that  stood  by  Sellen’s  Lane  was 
covered  year  after  year  by  magnificent  clusters  of  Queen  of  the  Prairie 
rose.  This  rose  was  always  at  its  best  at  Commencement  time,  and 
many  graduates  who  remembered  it  from  their  college  days  came  to 
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see  it.  The  pink  blossoms  seemed  fairly  to  reach  the  sky  among  the 
mottled,  bark-shorn  branches  of  the  great  tree. 

We  sat  up  in  the  Bell  Flower  tree  to  shell  peas  for  dinner  with 
the  help  of  any  youth  who  happened  to  be  calling.  The  trees  were  full 
of  birds.  A  Baltimore  oriole  nested  every  year  in  the  Flemish  Beauty 
tree,  which  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  first  terrace.  The  wood¬ 
peckers  had  hollowed  out  a  home  in  the  Sugar  pear  tree  that  stood  by 
the  south  door  of  President  Humphrey’s  study.  It  was  in  the  second 
floor  room  looking  out  on  this  pear  tree  that  Clyde  Fitch  is  said  to 
have  written  his  first  play.  He  was  not  a  Psi  U,  but  his  most  intimate 
friend  was,  and  so  he  sat  by  the  open  fire  in  his  friend’s  room,  with 
the  sun  streaming  in,  and  felt  the  congenial  atmosphere  that  he  needed 
for  his  writing.  The  red-winged  blackbird  called  from  many  a  tree. 
Hummingbirds  hovered  over  the  flower  garden  on  the  first  terrace, 
and  bluebirds  lighted  on  the  trellis  of  the  Catawba  grape  vine  near 
the  house.  When  Professor  A.  S.  Packard  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
visited  us,  he  found  a  very  rare  species  of  plant  louse  on  this  vine. 
The  insect  went  off  to  fame  in  the  museum,  but  we  were  shy  of  boast¬ 
ing  of  the  great  find.  “  Louse  ”  was  not  an  accepted  word  in  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  Amherst. 

When  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  acquired  the  house,  they  added  a 
third  story,  removed  the  woodsheds  and  barn  at  the  rear,  and  leveled 
off  one  of  the  terraces  on  the  south  to  form  a  tennis  court.  The  lane 
north  of  the  house,  which  had  been  a  favorite  place  for  sliding  down 
hill,  was  regraded.  It  is  now  Sellen  Street.  The  old  Sellen  house  of 
white  painted  brick  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  lane  has  been  torn 
down. 

After  Joseph  Neesima,  the  first  Japanese  to  come  to  Amherst  was 
Naibu  Kanda.  I  remember  seeing  him,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  as  he  arrived 
at  Mrs.  Davis’s,  where  he  was  to  make  his  home  and  be  prepared  to 
enter  Amherst  College.  I  was  playing  croquet  at  the  time  on  our  lawn, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  remained  unaware  of  the  exotic 
visitor  next  door.  He  walked  up  the  brick  path,  head  erect,  observant, 
eager  to  see  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Hattie,  who  was  to  be 
his  private  tutor.  President  Seelye  showed  great  foresight  in  putting 
young  Kanda  under  the  influence  of  these  two  fine  women.  From  the 
first  day  they  exerted  a  great  and  wholesome  influence  over  him.  Miss 
Hattie  devoted  herself  to  him,  not  only  teaching  him  his  lessons,  but 
instructing  him  in  all  the  finest  things  in  American  life. 

Since  we  were  close  neighbors,  Kanda  and  my  brother  James  and 
I  were  soon  playing  together,  and  we  remained  good  friends  through 
the  years.  He  loved  the  sweet  flowering  syringa  and  the  purple  lilacs 
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and  the  fragrant  Baltimore  Belle,  a  rose  which  bloomed  on  the  piazza 
beneath  his  windows.  He  was  interested  in  the  many  kinds  of  birds 
that  frequented  the  neighborhood.  He  loved  the  call  of  the  oriole 
which  nested  each  season  in  the  pear  tree  near  his  window,  but  the 
woodpeckers  disturbed  his  quiet  with  their  hammering. 

We  taught  him  to  play  croquet,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed.  But  we 
soon  learned  that  we  must  always  finish  the  game  with  him.  If  it 
grew  too  dark  to  see,  we  tied  handkerchiefs  on  the  wickets  and  even 
brought  out  the  big  lamps.  What  we  had  begun  we  must  finish.  This 
was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Kanda  in  play  as  in  work.  Winter  eve¬ 
nings  there  were  spirited  games  around  our  library  table  in  which 
Kanda  took  an  eager  interest.  He  took  pleasure  in  “  Snap,”  which 
demanded  quick  observation,  and  in  “Authors”  and  “Anagrams.” 
But  he  liked  best  of  all  to  act  charades,  since  this  taught  him  many 
new  English  words  and  fixed  them  in  his  mind. 

Kanda  became  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  just  at  the 
time  when  it  acquired  our  house.  Thus  the  very  house  where  as  a  boy 
he  had  played  blind  man’s  buff  and  pulled  molasses  candy  and  cracked 
nuts  on  the  stone  steps  became  his  college  home.  Thirty  years  later 
this  house  and  Mrs.  Davis’s  were  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
handsome  new  Psi  Upsilon  house,  and  in  the  process  a  tree  that  Kanda 
had  planted  in  Mrs.  Davis’s  yard  the  year  he  came  to  Amherst  was 
inadvertently  cut  down  by  the  landscape  architect.  There  was  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  planting  of  that  tree.  Baron  Kanda  wrote : 

I  grieve  to  think  the  site  of  my  old  home  is  so  changed,  that 
tree  which  I  saw  grow  so  big  gone,  and  that  splendid  button- 
wood  tree  gone  too.  Still,  with  good  Mrs.  Davis  gone,  the  place 
had  better  be  completely  changed. 

Kanda  was  very  studious  and  essentially  a  thinker,  even  in  boyhood 
days.  The  long  hours  spent  under  his  student  lamp  with  its  green 
shade,  in  preparation  of  his  lessons  and  in  meditation,  were  pleasant 
hours  to  him.  He  was  an  embodiment  of  honor,  scholarship,  and  per¬ 
fect  courtesy.  His  days  at  the  Amherst  High  School  and  Amherst 
College  fitted  him  to  be  a  great  leader  in  the  educational  life  of  Japan 
after  he  returned  there.  His  main  work  was  the  teaching  of  English, 
at  Daigaku  Yobimon,  the  College  of  Literature,  the  Tokyo  Higher 
Commercial  School,  the  Peers’  School,  and  finally  at  the  Tokyo  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Commerce,  where  he  ended  his  career  as  professor  emeritus. 
As  a  baron  and  a  man  of  great  political  influence,  he  held  command 
of  the  whole  field  of  English  teaching  in  Japan.  But  he  was  quick  to 
suggest  improvements  in  other  fields  as  well.  He  attributed  his  excel¬ 
lent  health  to  the  fine  care  Mrs.  Davis  took  of  him,  and  to  the  gym- 
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nastic  exercises,  especially  with  dumbbells,  that  he  learned  under  Dr. 
Hitchcock  in  the  Amherst  College  Gymnasium.  These  last  he  intro¬ 
duced  wherever  he  taught.  Again  I  quote  from  a  letter : 

I  see  from  my  windows  as  I  write  the  students  of  the  Foreign 
Language  School  going  through  the  gymnastics  as  I  used  to  do 
in  the  old  Amherst  days. 

Baron  Kanda’s  life  has  been  fully  treated  in  a  volume  entitled  “  The 
Memorials  of  Naibu  Kanda,”  published  by  the  Tokyo  University  of 
Commerce.  From  it  I  select  this  tribute  written  by  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  1926: 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  great  nation  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Going  back  to  his  native 
country  forty-seven  years  ago,  he  labored  there  for  many  years, 
and  in  high  positions,  to  advance  the  intellectual  interests  of  the 
young  people  of  Japan.  He  set  them  a  high  example  of  rectitude, 
faithfulness,  and  public  spirit,  and  is  I  am  sure  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance  by  hosts  of  pupils  to  whom  his  intelligence,  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  goodness  must  have  made  a  profound  appeal. 

A  few  of  the  Chinese  boys,  out  of  the  group  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  first  sent  to  America,  came  to  Amherst  to  be  educated  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventies.  They  joined  our  group  of  children,  took 
great  interest  in  baseball  and  in  all  out-of-door  winter  sports  —  sliding 
and  skating  and  snow-balling  and  making  snow  men  and  snow  forts. 
They  were  excellent  students.  One  of  them  went  later  to  Andover, 
but  was  recalled  to  China  before  he  could  enter  college.  He  later 
became  Sir  Chen-tung  Liang  Cheng,  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  when 
he  was  under-secretary  in  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London,  and  later 
Chinese  minister  to  this  country. 

The  well-known  librarian,  Melvil  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
in  1874,  was  a  frequent  caller  at  our  house  after  his  return  in  1876 
to  take  charge  of  the  college  library.  His  friend  and  assistant,  who 
was  usually  seen  with  him  on  the  street,  was  Walter  Stanley  Biscoe. 
As  Mr.  Dewey  sat  by  our  open  fire,  he  would  talk  about  his  great 
dream  —  simplified  spelling  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  This  was 
his  theme.  We  have  twenty-six  letters  and  forty  sounds;  he  wanted 
one  character  with  a  fixed  value  to  represent  each  sound.  Then  spell¬ 
ing  would  become  a  simple  matter  of  phonetics.  Mr.  Dewey’s  high 
flights  of  imagination  were  like  fairy  tales  to  us  children.  He  said 
I  had  spelled  coffee  correctly  at  school  one  day  when  I  wrote  it 
koughphy,  but  I  lost  out  on  the  argument  with  the  teacher.  When 
in  later  years  I  chanced  to  read  Mr.  Dewey’s  Lake  Placid  Club  menus 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  Florida,  my  elementary  school  spelling,  of 
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which  he  approved,  helped  me  out  in  giving  an  order  for  supper.  It 
was  in  Amherst  that  Mr.  Dewey  evolved  his  system  of  book  classifi¬ 
cation  known  as  the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  which  has  been  widely 
used  all  over  the  world.  After  leaving  Amherst  he  organized  the  first 
Library  School  at  Columbia,  and  later  became  State  Librarian  at 
Albany. 

Unknown  to  Melvil  Dewey,  simplified  spelling  was  already  in  use 
in  Amherst  when  he  lived  there.  Almost  under  the  eaves  of  the  house 
of  the  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  not  far  from  the  house  where 
Noah  Webster  wrote  a  part  of  his  dictionary,  lived  a  very  humble 
couple.  The  wife  did  washing  for  the  students,  while  the  husband 
made  himself  generally  useful  in  the  community.  I  have  made  a  few 
extracts  from  letters  written  by  this  untutored  couple  so  that  you  may 
see  just  how  they  spelled  the  English  language: 

I  Ben  yused  up  With  my  head.  I  have  A  ulsiated  tuth. 

Mr.  Crowell  give  me  thik  Over  Coat  2  pars  Stockens  2  pars 
draws,  a  pars  of  thik  Boots  all  new  tun  of  Coal  a  chickin  and 
fickins  Red  Lastics. 

Mrs.  Weder  Tomas  is  just  home. 

I  Ben  trying  to  Cum  to  sea  you  but  I  hav  the  Cramp. 

The  letters  in  my  possession  were  signed  by  both  husband  and  wife, 
using  their  Christian  names  only.  The  wife  said  that  her  husband 
was  “  adapted  to  drink,”  that  he  had  cramp  at  “  interviews  ”  during 
the  day,  and  that  Professor  Goodell,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  was  a  perfect  “  epicure  ”  on 
shirt  bosoms.  This  language  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  What 
person  in  public  life  has  failed  to  have  cramp  at  “  interviews  ”  during 
the  day? 

The  same  faultlessly  attired  Professor  Goodell  —  he  was  the  Beau 
Brummel  of  the  faculty  —  had  the  heart  of  Lewis  Carroll  within  him. 
He  came  dancing  through  our  big  front  door  one  evening  in  1871, 
crying,  “  I  have  the  most  wonderful  story  that  you  ever  read,”  and  he 
took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  book  bound  in  coral  color  with  a  gilt 
medallion  of  a  little  girl  on  the  cover.  It  was  “  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland.”  I  sat  by  him  enchanted  while  he  read,  and  though 
I  did  not  understand  any  of  the  grown-up  philosophy  he  was  chuckling 
over,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  story.  I  learned  “  How  doth  the  little 
crocodile  ”  by  heart  and  recited  it  before  the  class  in  the  Amity  Street 
school.  When  I  was  asked  many  years  later  to  define  “  Homeric 
laughter,”  I  exclaimed  instantly,  “  It  was  Professor  Goodell  as  he 
read  ‘  Alice  in  Wonderland’.”  My  college  professor  in  Greek  knew 
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Professor  Goodell’s  capacity  for  merriment  and  accepted  the  answer. 
The  little  book  he  gave  me  is  still  on  my  shelves. 

One  day  a  colored  man  who  had  traveled  by  easy  stages  from  the 
South  appeared  at  our  door  and  asked  for  work.  We  gave  him  various 
tasks  and  he  performed  them  with  assiduous  care.  He  washed  the 
windows  so  that  they  shone  as  never  before,  and  put  our  woodshed  in 
apple-pie  order.  After  that  he  came  regularly.  One  Saturday  morning 
he  said  he  must  leave  early  because  he  had  a  sermon  to  write.  My 
grandmother  exclaimed,  “A  sermon!”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “I  am  to 
preach  in  Zion’s  Chapel  tomorrow.  I  am  an  ordained  minister.”  We 
accepted  his  invitation  to  attend  the  service.  I  had  a  new  blue-silk 
dress,  bought  in  New  York  and  made  by  Mmes.  Ferry  and  Dickin¬ 
son  of  Northampton.  I  wished  to  wear  it.  My  mother  said  I  would 
be  overdressed  for  the  congregation,  but  seeing  that  my  heart  was  set 
upon  it,  she  permitted  me  to  wear  the  dress. 

My  grandmother  and  brother  and  I  set  out  for  Zion’s  Chapel, 
going  by  a  short  cut  through  our  garden  and  Mrs.  Davis’s  barn.  As 
we  approached  the  chapel,  the  minister  came  into  view  just  turning 
the  corner.  He  had  on  a  black  ministerial  coat,  a  tall  black  beaver  hat, 
and  a  black  necktie.  All  ministers  were  supposed  to  wear  black  ties 
in  those  days.  We  entered  the  chapel  and  found  a  pew,  the  third  from 
the  back  on  the  right  hand  side.  Then  we  waited  for  others,  but  no 
one  else  came.  All  was  silent,  save  for  the  churchly  rustle  of  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  silk  dress.  Finally  the  minister  rose  and  said,  “  I  do  not  know 
where  the  brethren  are.  They  promised  to  be  here  today.  We  will 
not  wait  longer,  but  will  begin  at  once.  We  will  sing,  ‘  Watchman, 
tell  us  of  the  night’.”  It  was  difficult  to  pitch  the  tune  without  the 
melodeon.  So  the  minister  said,  “  Let  us  try  ‘  My  soul,  be  on  thy 
guard  This  was  not  a  success  either.  My  grandmother  suggested 
that,  since  none  of  the  congregation  sang,  we  could  omit  the  singing. 
Then  the  minister  said  that  he  had  prepared  a  sermon  on  the  prodigal 
son,  and  he  was  going  to  preach  it.  He  did  so  —  for  one  half  hour. 
The  empty  church  echoed,  so  that  we  caught  scarcely  a  word.  But  he 
had  fervor  in  his  voice,  thinking  of  all  the  brethren  who  were  prodigal 
sons  that  day.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  said,  “  We  can  certainly 
have  one  religious  exercise  in  common.  Let  us  take  up  the  contribu¬ 
tion.”  The  contribution  boxes  were  of  the  corn-popper  type,  little 
mahogany  boxes  lined  with  red  velvet  and  open  at  the  top  so  that 
everyone  saw  what  his  neighbor  gave.  I  put  my  tiny  three-cent  silver 
piece  in  the  box  and  thought  in  a  romantic  mood,  “  Oh,  if  I  had  not 
worn  my  blue-silk  dress,  this  might  have  been  taken  for  the  widow’s 
mite.” 
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All  through  the  sermon  we  had  noticed  through  the  windows  that 
looked  out  on  Northampton  Road  wagons  carrying  coffins  and  many 
people  walking  along  the  road  toward  Northampton.  It  was  in  May, 
1874,  the  time  of  the  Mill  River  disaster.  A  dam  had  broken  at 
Haydenville,  flooding  the  valley  above  Northampton.  Many  lives  were 
lost.  That  explained  the  absence  of  the  prodigal  brethren. 

Our  parents  were  deeply  interested  in  our  doing  well  at  school. 
They  not  only  saw  to  it  that  we  studied,  but  that  we  learned  the  daily 
lessons.  My  report  card  when  I  was  twelve  years  old  shows  how  our 
teachers  camouflaged  us.  I  was  said  to  be  perfect  in  studies,  perfect 
in  deportment,  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks.  My  brother’s  card  indicated 
the  same  degree  of  perfection.  What  would  a  parent  say  now  if  he 
received  a  card  like  that  from  school? 

I  did  receive  a  prize  once  for  being  the  best-behaved  girl  in  school. 
It  happened  this  way.  A  young  Englishman  named  Norman  Gardiner 
had  entered  Amherst  and  was  helping  to  pay  his  college  expenses  by 
teaching  in  the  grammar  school.  I  was  among  his  pupils.  We  were 
a  somewhat  lively  and  unmanageable  band.  Thinking  to  improve  our 
manners,  an  opulent  student  friend  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  behaved  pupil.  It  was  a  lovely  pearl-handled  gold  pen. 
Every  day  on  the  way  to  school  I  stopped  to  look  at  the  pen  in  the 
window  of  Rawson’s  jewelry  shop.  The  night  before  examination 
day  Mr.  Gardiner  and  his  friend  had  a  conference.  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  award  the  prize  to  Della  Allen  or  to 
another  girl.  The  donor  interrupted  him,  “  Give  it  to  Della  Allen. 
She  can  run  like  the  devil.”  And  so,  in  Puritan  New  England,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize  for  good  behavior  because  I  could  run  like  the  devil, 
and  the  judge  was  a  future  professor  of  logic  and  one  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  well-known  professor  of  philosophy  at  Smith  College. 

Even  in  New  England,  when  I  was  a  child,  children  were  taught 
to  play  whist  at  an  early  age,  not  to  play  in  public,  but  to  know  the 
etiquette  of  the  game.  It  was  considered  an  accomplishment  to  be 
able  to  join  in  a  game  of  whist  in  a  friend’s  house  after  supper.  It 
was  always  customary  in  Amherst  to  escort  a  lady  home,  even  in  late 
afternoon  before  it  was  dusk.  It  did  not  matter  how  youthful  the 
escort  was.  We  had  respect  for  elderly  ladies,  but  there  was  one 
maiden  lady  who  seemed  to  have  a  genius  for  interrupting  our  pranks. 
We  cordially  disliked  her.  Once  when  she  had  called  on  a  neighbor 
and  rose  to  go  as  dusk  was  falling,  the  neighbor  said,  u  My  young  son 
will  escort  you  home.”  But  out  in  the  front  hall  the  boy  rebelled. 
“  Curiosity  brought  her  here  and  curiosity  may  escort  her  home,”  he 
said.  It  did,  but  the  young  son  was  put  to  bed  early  that  night.  He 
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exlaimed  next  morning  on  awakening,  “  I  wonder  what  mistake  I  will 
make  today.” 

It  was  not  thought  a  breach  of  politeness  to  keep  a  caller  waiting 
some  time  in  the  parlor.  There  were  always  books  on  the  parlor  table 
that  could  be  read  to  pass  the  time.  One  lady  in  Amherst  said,  after 
keeping  a  caller  waiting  for  an  hour,  that  she  would  not  break  a  hair 
of  her  head  to  see  any  caller. 

The  Amherst  High  School  was  fortunate  in  having  boys  and  girls 
from  North  Amherst,  Sunderland,  and  South  Amherst  enrolled  among 
its  members.  They  came  in  large  spring  wagons  with  good  horses,  or 
in  winter  in  sleighs  piled  high  with  buffalo  robes.  Happy  friendships 
were  formed  between  schoolmates  from  the  village  and  from  the  out¬ 
lying  regions.  William  George  Dwight,  Amherst  ’81,  whose  father 
Dr.  William  Dwight  of  North  Amherst  held  an  honorary  degree 
from  Amherst,  walked  back  and  forth  daily  from  his  home  during 
his  two  years  in  the  high  school  and  his  four  years  in  college. 

Mr.  Dwight’s  mother  was  Helen  Mary  Clark,  daughter  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Eber  L.  Clark  of  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Wil¬ 
liams.  As  a  four  year  old  girl  she  was  taken  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  President  of  Amherst  College.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child, 
and  Noah  Webster,  who,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Amherst  Academy,  inducted  President  Moore  into  office,  took  her 
on  his  knee  and  said  to  her,  “  Always  remember  at  the  first  inaugura¬ 
tion  at  Amherst  College  you  sat  on  Noah  Webster’s  knee.”  After¬ 
wards  this  little  Helen  Mary  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  enter 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  so,  as  she  delighted  to  recall,  she  had 
the  rare  experience  of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  and  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Both  town  and  college  have  changed  greatly  since  we  lived  there. 
The  stately  house  of  the  first  President  is  gone,  though  portions  of  its 
woodwork  have  been  incorporated  in  other  Amherst  buildings.  Its 
corner  stone,  however,  was  used  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Psi 
Upsilon  house.  The  fireplace  in  President  Humphrey’s  study  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  Psi  U  man,  Professor  Charles  Burnett  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  is  now  in  his  colonial  house  at  Brunswick,  Maine. 
And  so  not  all  the  handiwork  of  the  founders  has  vanished. 
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Five  hundred  copies  of  this  book 
were  printed  for  Mary  Adele  Allen 
by  the  Kraushar  Press,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  October,  1939. 
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